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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A Sournal of iterature, Science, and Att, 


AND RECORD OF UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


No. 185 (2345).—Vor. VII. New Series.] LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1862. 





Price 3d., Stamped 4d. 





The Proprietors of the Lirgrary GazerTe have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped, A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the Lirerary GAzETTE in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., R.A,, will deliver a COURSE 
of FIVE LECTURES on “ Architecture,” on the Evenings 
of THURSDAY, January 9th, 16th, 28rd, 30th, and on 
Thursday, February 6th. 

The Lectures commence each Evening at Eight o'clock 
precisely. s 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 








Roxvar INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will commence on 
the 17th Instant. 
Professor TYNDALL—“ On the Transmission of Heat 
through Gases.” 
The LECTURES will commence on the 2lst instant. The 
following are the arrangements :— 


Berore Easter, 1862. 
Professor J. MARSHALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On 
the Physiology of the Senses."—Tuesdays, Jan. 21 to 
April 8, at three o'clock. 


Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “‘ On Heat" 
—Thursdays, Jan. 23 to April 10, at three o'clock. 


Rey. A. J. D}ORSEY, B.D.—Five Lectures ‘On the Eng- 
lish Language "—Saturdays, Jan. 25 to Feb. 22, at three 
o'clock, 


H. F. CHORLEY, Esq.—Four Lectures “On National 
Music “—Saturdays, March 1, 8, 15, and 22, at three 
o'clock. 


Professor H. E. ROSCOE—Three Lectures ‘On Spectrum 
Analysis ""—Saturdays, March 29, April 5 and 12, at 
three o'clock. 

Arter Eas7Ter. 

C. T. NEWTON, Esq.—Four Lectures ‘“‘On Ancient Sculp- 
tural Art,” illustrated by Specimens in the British Mu- 
seum—Tuesdays, April 29, May 6, 13, and 20, at four 
o'clock. 


Rey, G. BUTLER—Three Lectures “ On the Art of the Last 
Century "—Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at three 
o'clock. 


Professor LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S.—Six Lectures 
“On the Progress of the Chemical Arts in the last Ten 
Years "—Thursdays, May 8 to June 12, at three o'clock. 


Professor T. ANDERSON, F.it.S.E.—Seven Lectures * On 
Agricultural Chemistry "—Saturdays, May 3 to June 14, 
at three o'clock, 

The admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. Toa Single Course of Lectures One Guinea or 
Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING DISCOURSES before EASTER, 
1862, will probably be given by Professors Tyndall, Rolles- 
ton, W. Hopkins and Huxley; Dr. W. Odling, Messrs. 
James Fergusson and A. E. Durham, Professor Oliver, 
Messrs. W. §. Savory, F. A. Abel, J. A. Froude; Commis- 
sioner M. D. Hill, and the Astronomer Royal. 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

New Members can be proposed at any monthly meeting 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading- 
rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. 

Syllabuses of the Lectures and Friday Evening Discourses 
and further information can be obtained at the Institution. 


li, BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 





RexAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
LY COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON. 


BALFE’S GREATEST SUCCESS—THE NEW GRAND 
OPERA, AND THE NEW PANTOMIME, 


Introducing the most gorgeous ‘Transformation Scene ever 
witnessed, represented upon the saine evening, and forming 
the most attractive combination of amusements in London. 





On MONDAY, and during the week, will be presented the 
New and Original Grand Romantic Opera, in three Acts, 


entitled 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. The Music by M. W. 
Balfe. Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, 
Mr. A, St. Albyn, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. E. Dussek, Mr. C, 
Lyall, and Mr. W. Harrison. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 





After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton, Esq.), the 
Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled 


HARLEQUIN GULLIVER 

The New Splendid Scenery, including the Great Transfor- 

mation Scene, invented and painted by Mr. W. Calleott. 
Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne. 

Principal Danseuse, Mile. Lamoureux, supported by the 
Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Uarlequinade sustained 
by the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs. H. Payne, F, Payne, 
H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss-Jenny Lauri. 

Commence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
Twelve. Morning Performance EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
commence at Two. Children under Twelve Years of age, 
Half-price. 

An early application for places is desirable, at the Box- 
office, which is open daily from Ten till Five. Places booked 
without charge. : 


Ror L 


GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Great 
Pantomime of the Season, and the most Gorgeous Transfor- 
mation Scene ever produced, EVERY WEDNESDAY, com- 
mencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 





Four. Children under Twelve Years of age, Half-price. 
No extra charge for Booking Places, 
GEOLOGY. 
K Nes COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE of LECTURES on “Geology,” on FRIDAY 
MORNING, January 24th, at Nine o'clock. 


They will be continued on each sueceeding Wednesday 
and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, £2 12s. Gd. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RT UNION OF ENGLAND. — Third 
i Season, 1861-2-—The CILROMO - LITHOGRAPHS, 
“ STEPPING-STONES,” after F. Goopatt, A.R.A,, and 
“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE,” after Rowrornan, are 
NOW READY. Prizeholders select from the Public Exhi- 
bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 5.W. 

BELL SMITH, Seeretary. 








THs CONSERVATIVE LAND 


SOCIETY. 





OFFICES = 
33, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Enrolled under 6 and 7 William IV., Cap. 32, and Estab- 
lished for *he purpose of aiding Members of all Classes to 
obtain speedily and cheaply the Freehold Franchise in all 
Counties, and as a most eligible mode of Investing Capital 
and Savings. 

TRUSTEES, 
Lord Viscount a * J. C, COBBOLD, Esq., 
> 


Prospectuses explanatory of the Share Deposit and Land 
Departments sent free of charge. 

The Society paid Five and a Half per cent. for the past 
year, 





Jan. 1862. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
EstTaBLisuEp 1s 1797 
70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
F.R.S. Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
James A. Gordou, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, \ 
F.R Matthew Whiting, 


Kirkman D. Hodgson, +, | Marmaduke W “Jun 
M.P. —_ Esq., M.P. raee Tas 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
Examples of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of Profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected 
for the whole Term of Life at the undermentioned ages : 








Age when) Duration of | Bonus Bonus 
Assured. | Policy. {| in Cash. in Reversion. 

7 years £29 7 0 £66 0 0 

20 4| 14 years 36 2 0 7310 0 

| 21 years 448 0 $2.0 0 

( | 7 years 4913 6 8410 0 

40 4, 14 years 61 2 0 9510 0 

(| 21 Years 7 26 108 0 0 

§ 7 years 9% 4 6 127 10 0 

60 | 14 years 1lj 2 6 14410 0 

(| 21 years | 14410 | 16510 0 


! 
2 For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., apply at 
the Offices, as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


LAY 
2nd January, 1862. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assurance 
Society will be held at the Society's Offices, Fleet Street, 
London, on SATURDAY, the First day of February next, at 
‘Twelve o'clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Society's Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Auditors’ Annual Report of the Accounts of the 
Society up to the 3lst of December last; to elect Two 
Trustees in the room of the Right Hon, Lord Campbell, de- 
ceased, and the Right Hon. Lord Abinger, deceased ; te elect 
a Director in the room of Benjamin Austen, Esquire, de- 
ceased; and for general purposes. 

The Director to be chosen in the room of Benjamin 
Austen, Esquire, deceased, will remain in office until the 
24th day of June, 1865. 4 

By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


Wy ASSOR AS HORSE EXCHANGE 
1 COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FOR THE SALE OF HORSES AND’ CARRIAGES BY AUCTION. 





Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Act 1856, 
1857, and 1858, whereby the Liability of each Shareholder is 
Limited to the amount of his Share. 

CAPITAL, £50,000, IN 10,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 

Deposit, 10s. per Share; 5s. on Application, and 5s. on 
Allotment. The remainder in Calls of 10s. per Share, at 
intervals of Two Months, of which due notice will be given. 

Temporary Offices, 
18, DEVEREUX COURT, TEMPLE, LONDON, W.C. 

Prospectus, with list of Direetors, and Forms of Applica- 
tion, may be had either by Post,’ or on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


hac N 
NOTICE.—From the number of Shares already applied 
for in this Company, no further application will be received 


after THURSDAY, the 30th inst., after which day the 
Shares will be allotted in the order of application. 





ATIONAL HORSE EXCHANGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 








NO BE DISPOSED OF IMMEDIATELY, 

in consequence of the death of the Proprietor, the 
Goodwill, &c. of a first-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for Boys, in a desirable neighbourhood, in the vi- 
cinity of Liverpool. The house, which has accommodation 
for about fifty Boarders, is eligibly situated, with play- 
ground attached. The rent and rates moderate. The open- 
ing would suit any Graduate of sufficient standing who is 
anxious to enter on scholastic life. Applications, enclosing 
references and testimonials, to be made in the first instance 





to Rev. C. A. Swainson, 27, Rodney Street, Liverpool 
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TERY CHEAP BOOKS.—J. LILLY'S 
CATALOGUE for 1862, of Rare, Curious, Uuseful, 

and Valuable BOOKS, on Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, | 
on account,of. Removal, will be Published Jaxnvany 10, and 

may be had on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

| 


15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





ATALOGUE OF ABOVE 6,000 BOOKS 
at Nominal Prices, Post Free for Six Stamps. 
BELL, 11, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 





With two illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., | 


HOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
‘ By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“ Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.""—Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage."’—Clerical Journal. 


London: Longman, GREEN, and RosBerts. 

\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, An im- 

mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Speci- 

meEN Book or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, LONDON. | 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIESOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 


points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in | 


Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
apectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 


Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 


New Street, Birmingham ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 87, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. : 


In One Vol., royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gilt ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 
gilt edges, £2. 


£2; or morocco gilt, 


2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passaces or Scriprure, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, and a | 


still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 


of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of | 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from | 


These flattering results are rendered 


Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that'which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, | 


price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





DIRECTORS. 
Tne Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuamman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Cuamman. 


Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq. (Resident.) 
William Fairlie, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

Marcus H. Johnson, Esq, 


A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 

F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
Thos. Thorby, Esq., F.S.A. 
Henry ‘Toogood, Esq. 





SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 


This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, 
thus protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 


There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured 


from the commencement of the Company. 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 139 15s. 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 2] pays £2 2s. 4d. per annum ; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premiums paid. 


Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 


Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound state of health, may be insured at equitable rates, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at Ist January, 1861, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., invested in Govern- 


ment and other approved securities, 


Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





1 W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 

| Woolwich. 
OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by Wuereter and Witson 
Sewixe Macuixne Company. Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor he hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&e. ; and is recommended as an article of universal utility, 

Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 
Orrice; 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having. seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. ‘The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
| to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
| Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


\ THEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpoy, 

















Wor EY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
4 at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &e., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 


(Y0OL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 

REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfu ne. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. ‘Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and produclag 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 68., and 11s. only,—C, and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
| the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
| the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
| PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Single Truss lés., 2is., 
263. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s, 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
| and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuirr, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


| {LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

| &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 

are’porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s, Gd., 

and 16s, each; postage 6d. each. 

| JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


|} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

NEVER AT FAULT.—In all irritations of the skin, 
sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofulous enlargements of the 
| glands, Holloway's Ointment presents a ready and easy 
| means of cure, which never disappoints the most favourable 








expectations. It manifests a peculiar power in restraining 
| inflammation, removing stagnation, cooling the heated 
blood, and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy discharges. 
| Whilst thus acting locally, the Pills are no less remarkable 
| for their power in improving the general condition and habit 
| of body, which render the cures complete and permanent. 
| Under the genial influence of these potent remedies the puny 
infant becomes the robust child, the pale and emaciated re- 
| gain colour and rotundity, and the dyspeptic eats freely 
without fear, 
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SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK, EXTRA CLOTH GILT, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, | 
| 








Consisting of Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF ; 
ENTERTAINING THINGS. | 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. | 
THE JANUARY NUMBER, PRICE THREEPENCE, | 


THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: A Srory or Rear Lire. | 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR B. HOUGHTON. AND 
THE MANIAC PASSENGER: A Navticar Srory. 
BY TOM-E. SOUTHEE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAURIER. 


| 
| 
oe 
| 


GEORGE DU 


LONDON: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW GRAND HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
ARY TUDOR; OR,'THE QUEEN, THE PRIEST, AND THE. 
MAIDEN, will Commence in the January Numper of the “ WHAT NOT; OR LADIES’ HANDY BOOK,” | 


an Illustrated Magazine of Fiction, Fashion, and Fancy Work. Price Threepence Monthly. 
The ANNvAL VOLUME, cloth extra, gilt, forming a most appropriate Christmas Present, is now ready. Price 4s, 


LONDON: WILLIAM KENT AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW TALE, 


THE MAROON, 


Ts commenced in No. 216 of Casseti’s Famiry Paper, Price One Penny ; with which will 
be PRESENTED, GRATUITOUSLY, a beautiful engraving (after Leslie) of 


“Sir Roger de Coverley surrounded by his Tenants.” 


To prevent disappointment, orders should be given immediately. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, F.C. 


Now Ready, in One Volume, feap. quarto, price 21s., bound in an Appropriate Ornamental Cove 


A HISTORY 
DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 


IN ENGLAND 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c., 
CorrEsPONDING MEMBER OF THE ImpERIAL INstiITUTE OF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres), 


ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, 
AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, Bsg., F.S.A. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 





Lately published, in Two Vols., royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engravings and a Map, 
Price Thirty-two Shillings, cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY, 
BY JULES REMY AND JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A.; 


a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on the 
Religious Movement in the United States. By JULES REMY. 


Lonvon: W. JEFFS, Buriiyeton Arcape, AnD 69, Kive’s Roap, Bricutoy, 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 


With 


Just published, uniform in size with “ In Memoriam,” 
N INDEX TO “IN MEMORIAM,” in 
ft which every separate clause is referred to under the 
headings of one or more of the principal words contained 

in it. 
Price 2s., cloth limp; or Is. 6d. for binding up with 
“In Memoriam.” » 
London: Epwarp Moxoy and Co., 44, Dover Street. 





In 2 vols, post 8vo, 
BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHQ 
TROD THEM. 4 
By T. COLLEY GRATTAN, 
Author of ‘ Highways and Byways,’ ‘ Traits of Travel," 
‘ Civilized America,’ &, 
[This day. 





In 3 vols., post Syo, 
(OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK, 
A Novel. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘A Book 
about Docters.' 





In 2 vols., feap. 8vo, a New Edition (being the Fifth) of 
}iLZ48ETs BARRETT BROWNING'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 

[This day. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In demy vo, price 11s., Vol. I. of 
0 RLEY FARM. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 
With 20 Illustrations by J. E, Millais, 





Cuapstax and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 





Third Edition, with 423 Engravings, Svo, £1 lls 64d., of a 
NENERAL OUTLINE of the ORGANI- 

ZATION of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, and MANUAL 
of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By THOS. RYMER 
JONES, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 


| King’s Coliege, London, late Fullerian Professor of Phy sio- 


logy to the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Joux Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


“Tt is a class-book, but much more; for, even to the 

| unscientifie reader, the absence of pedantry throughout, 

without sacrificing technical accuracy, renders it a volume 

of general interest, and it is equally well adapted to the 

student of general literature as to the professional investi- 
gator.”"—Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1862. 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s.4d., 


| \ AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
iti GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 

Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 

Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 

by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 

| ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 

| London: Jonn Campen Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 
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pue HISTORY OF SHORTHAND 
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WRITING. 
| By MATTHIAS LEVY, Shorthand Writer. 
To which is prefixed The System used by the Author, 
| Txiinyer and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, antique, 
OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and MEDLZVAL FRANCE. Done into English by 
ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London: G. Manwarrye, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


}DIPUS on the SPHINX of the NINE- 
4 TEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polemica! Riddles 
Interpreted. By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER. 


London: G. Manwarine, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 

Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 


London : J. 8. Vinrve, 294, City Road and Iyy Lane. ; 
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Square Svo, 7s. 6d., 
THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by j 
THEODORE MARTIN. 


Foolscap Svo, 2s. 6d., i 
CANADA: WHY WE LIVE IN IT, AND WHY | 
WE LIKE IT. 
By Mrs, EDWARD COPLESTON. 
| 
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Two Volumes, post 8vo, 16s., 
GOOD FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 





New Work by the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson,’ post 8vo, price 9s., 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. 


A Selection from the Contributions of A. K, H. B. to 
Fraser's Magazine. } 


In small 8yo, 6s. 6d., 
CATULLUS. | 


Translated into English Verse, with Introduction and Notes, | 
By THEODORE MARTIN, 


Second Edition, with Additions, small 8vo, 9s., 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Translated into English Verse, with a Life and Notes, by 
THEODORE MARTIN. 


Post 8vo, 10s, 6d., 
MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9. 








Third Edition, feap. 8vo, with red edges, 4s. 6d., 
“SPIRITUAL SONGS” for the Sundays and | 


Holydays throughout the Year. 


By JOHN 8. B. MONSELL, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, 
Author of ‘ Parish Musings.’ 





By the same Author, 
HIS PRESENCE, NOT HIS MEMORY. 1s. 





Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 
MARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS: A Tale 
By the Author of ‘ Dorothy.’ 





Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, a Chronicle 
of Mistakes. 
By the Author of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


Feap. 8vo, price 6s., 
TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of. Eversley, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


8vo, 9s., 
PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY ; 
with Annotations. 
By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY; with 
Annotations. 
By the Archbishop of Dublin. 7s. 





This day, price 25s., Vol. XXIL, Part IIL, of the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


RerAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH 
L FOR THE SESSION 1860-1861. 


ConTENTs. 


I.—On a Mode of Taking the Density of Vapour of Vola- 
tile Liquids at Temperatures below the Boiling 
Point. By Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S., 
and J. A. WANKLYN, F.R.S.E, 


IL—The Bifilar Magnetometer, its Errors and Correc- 
tions, including the Determination of the Tempe- 
rature Coefficient for the Bitilar employed in the 
Colonial Observatories. By JOHN ALLAN 
BROUN, F.R.S., Director of the Treyandrum 
Observatory. Communicated by Professor TAIT. 


Ill.—Fragmentary Notes on the Generative Organs of 
some Cartilaginous Fishes. By JOHN DAVY, 
M.D., F.R.S., Lond. and Edin, &c. (With one 
Plate.) 


IV.—Some observations on the Albino. By the same. 


V.—On the Horizontal Force of the Earth's Magnetism. 
By JOHN ALLAN BROUN, F.R.S., Director of 
the Observatories of his Highness the Rajah of 
Travancore. (With six Plates.) Communicated 
by Professor TAIT. 


VI.—On the Pediculi Infesting the Diffvrent Races of Man. 
By ANDREW MURRAY, Esq., of Conland. 
(With two Plates.) Communicated by Professor 
ALLMAN. 


VII.—Expedition to the Higher Ranges of the Anamalai 
Hills, Coimbatore, in 1858. By HUGH CLEG- 
HORN, M.D., Conservator of Forests, Madras 
Presidency. (With seven Plates.) Communi- 
cated by Professor BALFOUR. 


| VIII.—Memoir of General Sir Thomas Makdougall Bris- 


bane, G.C.B., &c., President of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. By ALEXANDER BRYSON, 
P.R.S.S.A. 
IX.—On the Action of Uncrystallized Films upon Common 
and Polarized Light. By Sir DAVID BREW- 
STER, K.H., F.R.S. 
X.—Qn some Derivatives from the Olefines. By FREDE- 
RICK GUTHRIE, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal College of the Mauritius. 
XL—On the Chronology of the Trap Rocks of Scotland. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.G.8. (With cne 
Piate, XXXVIIL) 
XII.—Memoir of Rev. John Fleming, D.D., F.R.S.E. By 
ALEXANDER BRYSON, F.R.S.S.A. 
XIII.—On the Constitution of Anthracene or Paranaphtha- 
line. and some of its Products of Decomposition. 
By THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 


Edinburgh: R. Grant and Soy. 
London: WittiamMs and NorGarte. 


MR. KEIGHTLEY’S WORKS, 


STEREOTYPE EDITIONS. 
Histories. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 2 vols. 12mo, 


price 14s, cloth, 15s, bound.—N.B. The volumes are sold 
separately, 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 


cloth, 7s. bound. 

HISTORY OF ROME, 12100, price 6s. 6d. 
cloth, 7s. bound. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


from the Accession of Augustus to the end of the Em- 
pire of the West, 12mo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 7s, bound. 








ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, 12mo, roan, price 5s. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE, 
18mo, roan, 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME, 
18mo, roan, 3s. 6d. 

Mythology. 
MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE 


AND ITALY, with plates, 8vo, 3rd edition, consider- 
ably enlarged and improved, price 12s. 6d. in cloth. 


The Same, Abridged for the Use of Schools, 
with Woodcuts, 18mo, price 4s. bound. 


TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS, their 


Resemblance and Transmission from Country to Coun- 








” DR. PALEY’S WORKS: a Lecture. 
By the Archbishop of Dublin, 1s, 





LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


try, with Woodcuts, foolseap 8vo, price 6s, 6d. in cloth 
Classics. 
| OVID’S FASTT, with an Introduction, Notes 


and Excursus, post 8vo, 2nd edition, greatly improved, 
price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Wuittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
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Ready this day at every Library, in 3 vols., 
THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


By Grorce Avcustus Sata, 
Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘A Journey Due North,’ &c 
“This is a work of broad and unquestionable genius.” 
Spectator. 
“*The Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting ro- 
mance, All the characters, all the incidents, all the acces- 
sories, taken separately,'are graphic and life-like sketches. .. . 
No reader will leave off until he reaches the end.” 
Atheneum, 
“The book is in all respects an admirable performance ; 
and had Mr. Sala done nothing else to establish his Gaim to 
literary distinction, ‘The Seven Sons of Mammon’ would 
alone place him in the foremost rank of modern writers of 
fiction.”"—Morning Post. 
“In the volumes before usthere are many passages which 
no other{man could have written. .. . Shows real and unusual 
genius. Mrs. Armytage is wonderful.”—/ress. 





Now ready, price 5s., 


DUTCH PICTURES: 

With SOME SKETCHES in the FLEMISH MANNER. 
By Grorce Avcustus Sana, 

Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘Seven Sons of Mammon.’ 


“ There is a genuine air of h pun earnestness about 
such a picture as the following, which, though it might have 
been written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr. Sala’s perso- 
nal bias." —Spectator. 

“Mr, Sala is a masterly inventor of strange incident and 
delineator of strange character: herein there is no man living 
who has shown anything like similar power.""—Press. 

“The title of the volume indicates well enough the style 
in which it is written, but gives no idea of the endless variety 
of subjects over which it ranges. All classes in society, ex- 
cept the highest, all conditions and phases of life, all possible 
and many imaginary combinations of circumstances, are 
here photographed with admirable skill.’—Daily News. 

“They give a just idea of Mr. Sala’s versatility of talent, 
for they are as various as they are amusing, and will cheer 
many a half-hour in the intervals of business.''—Globe, 

“Mr. Sala’s style of writing precisely corresponds to the 
Dutch style of painting, though he is not limited to one me- 
thod of handling, and can be as terrific on paper as Salvator 
| Rosa on canvas... . In the particular kind of literary pro- 
| duction by which he is most widely and popularly known, 
| he has done nothing better than the present volume... . 
| The contents of the volume vary in merit, but, unlike the 
| generality of such collections, it contains nothing which had 
| been better omitted; and though all classes of readers may 
' gratify all kinds of tastes in its perusal—the gay, the sen- 
| sible, the philosophic, the sentimental, and the grave—there 
| is not a heavy page to be found in ‘ Dutch Pictures.’ ’* 
Morning Post, 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
| By Georce Avucustus Saua, 


Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘ Seven Sons of Mammon,’ 
* Twice Round the Clock,’ &c. 
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Now ready at every Library, in 2 vols., price 12s., 
THE SELF-DIVORCED ; 
Or, THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
By Captain Curtine, 
Author of ‘ The Soldier of Fortune,’ &c. 





Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s., 


MABEL’S CROSS. 
By E. M. P. 





Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. 


Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, and 
Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months, 


By CroniquevseE. 


Just published, price 5s., 
ABOUT LONDON. 
By J. Ewixe Rircue, 
Author of ‘ The Night Side of London. 


Now ready, price 3s, 6d., a New, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 
Third Edition, 


By J. Ew1ne Ritrcme, 
Author of ‘ About London,’ &c. 








| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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REVIEWS. | 
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THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER.* 
SHALL we ever have areal and adequate trans- 
lation of Homer in the English language; or is 
Homer as untranslatable into modern tongues 
as he is unapproachable in majesty and digni- 
fied simplicity? This is a question as old as 
the hills; and we fear that though he comes 
before us with very much to recommend his 
new Spenserian version, Mr. Worsley has not as 
yet enabled us to settle the question by putting 
a direct negative on the latter of these two 
alternatives. ‘Though Mr. Worsley’s version is 
both musical and poetical, and though he has 
managed the Speuserian stanza with consider- 
able dexterity, and seldom sinks into the tame- 
ness of a prosaic style, we fear that we can 
hardly admit that he has done more than | 
approximated to that Japis philosophorum of 
scholars—a perfect rendering of Homer’s mind 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

There is certainly great majesty and sweet- 
ness, and great richness of imagination too, in 
Spenser’s poetry ; but, in spite of these qualities, 
a continuous perusal of 7'he Faerie Queen, it must 
be confessed, is found by some readers to be 
wearisome. We ail know the saying aliquando 
dormitat Homerus; but the accusation, as against 
the Father of Poetry, is true only at the rarest 
and most distant intervals. But we doubt 
whether Homer can be fairly considered to 

ualities corresponding to the wonder- 
ful fertility of invention, the richness of imagi- 





a 





general reader in long narrative poems; and 
this, perhaps, is true of all long poems of the 
kind, with the single exception of Paradise 
Lost, where the grandeur of the subject itself, 
and the exquisitely melodious style of the poet, 
combine happily to modify the effect. ‘* The 
Iliad and Odyssey of both Chapman and Pope 
are read, while Cowper is neglected,” remarks 
Mr. Worsley ; and on the strength of this fact 
he argues that the adoption of rhyme in trans- 
lating Homer seems, at all events, to accord 
with a popular instinct. On this ground he 
urges that the metre of the Faerie (Queen is at 
least entitled to a fair trial ; and although the 
continuous flow of Homer is apparently alien 
to the regular recurrence of the breaks which 
a system of stanzas demands, yet, he urges, in 
practice the difficulty will be found to dis- 
appear to a great degree, and, judged in a mass, 
the entire passages will be found to please, 
even though great objections may be raised 
against detached lines. ' 

In one respect we own that we feel obliged 
to express our agreement with Mr. Worsley, 
and that is where he argues that Mr. Arnold ; 
is precipitate in asserting that, as the Elegiac 


| couplet of Pope is felt to be a severe shackle 


on the easy flow of Homer’s sense, the more 
formal stanza of Spenser will be* found to 
be a greater hindrance still. At first sight Mr. 
Arnold's @ fortiori dictum sounds like an axiom; 
but Mr. Worsleyshows, by the best of all proofs 
—example—that the very intricacy of the metre, 
and the power of introducing a full stop where 
we please, conspire to save us from the dis- 
agreeable effects arising from forced and un- 
natural pauses. The real fact is, that since 
the metre which our author has chosen (as has | 
been well said) is ** modern in the richness of 

its harmonies,” the defects which are to be 

found in his version belong rather to the style 


nation, and the poetical prodigality of The | than to the author ; and for these simple rea- 


Faerie Queen. To us, the only English version 


sons, because Homer deals with one mighty 


which seems to correspond with the simple yet | tide of vivid human adventure simply, not in 


dignified narrative of Homer, is the Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms of David; and we 
much wish that some of our many scholars 
would try their hands upon an attempt in that 
direction with some portions of the liad or the 
Odyssey. 

But we must pass on to Mr. Worsley, who, 


a complex way, objectively and not subjec- 


canvas to a more modern substance, must find 
that in the process they lose a portion of the 
brightness which marked them in their former 
| position, on walls which took in the colour easily, 


it must be frankly owned, has — a very | and where the artist’s work needed no aid from 


scholar-like and fairly musical version of that 
poem of Homer which we fear will always be 
less well known than the Iliad to English 
readers, as long as there are fourth forms in 
our public schools. 

_ We will not re-open Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
discussion, as to whether or not the English 
hexameter is the sole fitting equivalent for the 
Homeric hexameter. We can only say that, 
as yet, no one has successfully applied that 
metre to an entire poem ; that the attempts of 
Mr. Shadwell and Mr. Arnold in the English 
hexameter seem both of them open to great 
objections ; and that Dr. Hawtrey, whose Eng- 
lish hexameters are perhaps the best of all, has 
tried his hand on only a single — of 
Homer, so far as we are aware. The perfect 
Anglo-Hexameter Homer, then, we fear is yet 
to come. 

Mr. Worsley so far disregards the dictum of 
the Oxford Professor of Poetry, that he has 
come forward with his own solution of the 
question in dispute. Solvitur poeticinande. He 
produces twelve books of the Odyssey ‘* done ” 
into the Spenserian stanza, and modestly draws 
our attention to his performance. Blank verse, 
he urges, will not sustain the interest to the 

* The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English verse, 
in the Spenserian stanza. By Philip Stanhope Worsley, 


M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (Black- 
wood and Sons.) 





light or other external source of adventitious 
ornament. 
| The following passage, which forms the open- 
| ing of Book IL., is perhaps as good a sample as 
we can select of Mr. Worsley’s style :— 
“But when the rosy-fingered Dawn came on, 

Up sprang Telemachus with eager mind, 

Put on his raiment, and his sword anon 

Thrust in the scabbard, and made haste to bind 

Fast to his feet, that in the morning shined, 

His sandals fair. Soon issuing forth, in mien 

Like to a god, he bade the heralds wind 

Shrill summons, who with voices clear and keen 
Straightway the long-haired chiefs in council bade convene. 


“So when the concourse to the full was grown, 
He lifted in his hand the steely spear, 
And to the council moved, but not alone, 
For as he walked his swift dogs followed near. 
Also Athene did with grace endear 
His form, that all the people gazed intent 
And wondered while he passed without a peer. 
Straight to hi’ father's scat his course he bent, 
And the old men gave way in reverence as he went.” 

If any one of our readers will take the 
trouble to compare the above with the same 
passage as rendered by Pope, we think he will 
feel but little difficulty in giving the palm for 
ease and gracefulness to Mr. Worsley, whom 
we cannot dismiss without adding one good 
word of our own, if it be only to show our 
appreciation of his humble estimate of himself 
and his own powers—a strong proof, to our 
mind at least, that he is no commonplace 
| Musarum sacerdos. 











tively ; and because any one who endeavours to , 
transfer the pictures painted on the Homeric | 


EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 


MeEpri£vav archeology is not popular to the 
north of the ‘Tweed. We have before us an 
address on the principle of Socratic interroga- 
tion delivered before the Edinburgh Antiquaries 
this year; and although no point of the most 
Dryasdust nature escaped the learned orator 
which related to any period previous to church- 
building, no sooner did he trench upon that 
perilous ground than he receded to Roman and 
Gaelic remains with all haste. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Billings’s admirable engravings 
of the domestic and ecclesiastic buildings of 
the Middle Ages and the letterpress which il- 
lustrates them, we have been left wholly unin- 
formed on a subject quite as interesting to a 
large class of readers as the History of John 
Knox or the Covenanters. The gap, however, 
is now partially filled up by the interesting 
but unequal volume of Mr. Cosmo Jnnes, 
which he calls, Sketches of Early Scottish His- 
tory, and Social Progress, Church Organiza- 
tion, the University, and Home Life. 

The arrangements of the jurisdiction of the 
ancient bishoprics of Scotland were eminently 
peculiar. Jona was actually included within 
the diocese of Dunkeld; Galloway in the 
thirteenth century was acknowledged to be a 
suffragan of York, ‘‘ while Orkney and the 


' Isles were, till long afterwards, in the obedi- 


ence of the Metropolitan of Drontheim.” Mr. 
Innes, however, in a somewhat profane misap- 


plication of Holy Writ, informs us of a fact, 


with which we have hitherto been unacquainted, 
viz., that bishops slept in their churches, we 
presume at night ; “‘ the new Bishop of Dun- 
blane,” he says, “* found it so desolate that he 
had not where to lay his head in the cathe- 
_dral.” If he had not been flippant, he would 
not have written sheer nonsense. The division 
of the ideal of churches into that “‘ of the old 
Catholic, a3 the temple and very shrine of a 
present Deity,” and that of being ‘‘a mere 
place of popular instruction or a convenient 
meeting-house for devotion,” may pass current 
as exhaustive, north of the Tweed, but will not 
be regarded in this country as peculiarly 
happy or truthful. It is amusing to find a 
Scotchman suggesting as a subject of reflection 
the ‘* unhesitating obedience ” inspired by the 
Reformed Chureh, when we have lately been 
compelled to listen to an outery of indignant 
protests raised by his fellow-countrymen against 
_ an ingenious parallel instituted by Mr. Buekle 
between the Scottish Establishment and the 
| Church of Spain. 
| Mr. Innes lamentably fails whenever he at- 
tempts to be picturesque, as in describing the 
ceremonial of the inauguration of the Univer- 
sity, where he draws largely on his own ima- 
"gination for facts and on the credulity of his 
readers to accept them, when he exhibits * the 
bishop there in pontifical robes and mitre, pre- 
ceded by his cross-bearers and followed by the 
dignitaries and whole chapter in full canoni- 
cals, all the choral vicars, hundreds of on 
lains, acolytes, and officers of the cathedral.” 
Does he in sober earnest expect any reasonable 
man to believe that chaplains and attendants 
were numbered by ‘ centuries,” unless a taste 
of Farintosh had rendered him ‘ binocular ™ 
in one eye. Another bishop, Ion of Caith. 
ness, went out to meet Earl Harald, who 
‘took him and cut out his tongue and dug out 
his eyes with a knife.” ‘The Saga goes on to 
tell us, that Bishop Ion recovered the use of 
his tongue and his eyes by the miraculous in- 
tervention of a native saint, written Trollheena. 
“The latter part uf the story,” Mr. Innes sen- 








| * Sketches of Early Scottish History. By Cosmo Innes, 
(Edmondston and Douglas.) 
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tentiously adds, ‘‘ is not vouched by any good 
authority.” Pope Innocent inflicted a vica- 
rious sentence upon the executioner instead of 
the Earl, and Lomberd was ordered to walk 
through the country for fifteen days, ‘‘ bare- 
footed and naked except breeches and a short 
woollen vest without sleeves, having his tongue 
tied by a string and drawn out so as to project 
beyond his lips, and the ends of the string 


. bound round his neck, with rods in his hand 


” 


and at the church-door, ‘‘ prostrate on 
the earth, to undergo discipline with the rods.” 
The sentence was equally just and serviceable 
as the practice of keeping an unfortunate boy 
in the royal household, who was soundly whip- 
ped whenever the prince, whom he then per- 
sonated, had misbehaved, and was thus pun- 
ished by deputy. The folks were quite as 
ready with their chief to inflict Lynch law, 
for when another bishop of the same see asked 
for too great a tithe of butter, they put an end 
to the discussion by burning him in his own 
kitchen. Mr. Innes mentions the inter.sting 
fact that the Use of Sarum was followed at 
Glasgow and the Use of Lincoln at Durnoch ; 
and that the Bishop of Caithness, ‘* as in other 
Scottish cathedrals, sat in the chapter as a 
- canon without pre-eminence of rank or 
authority,” z.c. he did not rank with those whom 
Mr. Innes absurdly calls “the undignified 
canons,” for he was bound to furnish a vicar 
in priest’s orders, whilst ‘‘ simple canons” (sic) 
found deacons for their “stallers.” Yet Mr. 
Innes contradicts himself after all, for he says, 
‘the chapter consistel of ten-iembers, the 
bishop being the chief and pre-eminent.” 
What are we to understand? Deacons and 
sub-deacons assisting at High Mass at Glasgow 
on high festivals, were provided with their fare 
for the day by the canon in residence, ‘‘or 18d. 
each for their expenses,” a suspiciously large 
sum for that period. Near the same cathedral 
the dean and dignitaries lived in a street called 
Rotten Row—via rattonum; we presume, there- 
fore, the poor vicars, as ‘t church mice,” picked 
up what crumbs they could find. 

The portion of the volume devoted to the 
subject of the monasteries is, for the most part, 
written in a masterly and scholarlike style, 
showing moderation in judgment and intimate 
acquaintance with those materials upon which 
that judgment is based. It supplies a very 
important chapter in the history of Scotland in 
the Middle Ages, being treated with peculiar 
acuteness, and throwing considerable light up- 
on the state of society during that period. 
Yet he falls into the gross mistake of saying 
that ‘the monks were parish priests merely 
living in communion,” and apparently does not 
know the difference between the words ** com- 
munion ” and ‘* community ;” while he has not 
accurately learned the distinction between 
‘‘secular canons,” ‘regular canons,” and 
‘“*monks,” or between *‘ residentiaries” and 
** prebendaries,” and with a similar inaccuracy 
he talks of the ‘High Church Archbishop 
Thomas ’ Becket,” a stupid anachronism. 

In the reign of William the Lion the Nor- 
man or Saxon settlers occupied Galloway ; and 
the original inhabitants either became emi- 
grants to other districts or remained in the 
condition of serfs or nativi. ‘The monks of 


Melrose, who acquired a considerable extent of | 


property in these parts, like true Cistercians, 


were active farmers, and their roads available | 


for wheel carriages ; water-mills, windmills, 
pasturages full of kine and sheep, and wheaten 
bread eaten on holidays, were proofs of suc- 
cessful agriculture ; but the folds or lodges for 
the shepherds were required to be removable 
wherever they were fixed in the forest-lands, 
in order to secure the preservation of the game 


the common fuel, although coal-mines in abun- 
dance lay under Preston, for they were not 
worked until the reign of Robert II. by the 
monks of Newbattle. ‘Their boundary or 
‘* standing-stones ” were long a puzzle to anti- 
quaries; and the ‘ highway,” ‘ king’s,” or 
*‘ green roads,” are said by Mr. Innes to be 
carefully distinguished in their charters from 
the “streets” or ** causeways” made by the 
Romans. The monks of Newbattle were famous 
for the superior excellence of the wool which 
their flocks produced. The oldest and perhaps 
the most curious and interesting record of 
harbour-making, and also of voluntary taxation, 
occurs in a covenant between the abbot and 
burgesses of Arbroath in 1394, but we have 
no notice of the famous Bell of Aberbrothock, 
the materials‘ employed were ‘‘ spades, iron 
pinches, tribuli,” and coffers filled with stones. 
About fourteen years previous to this date we 
find that the great choir of the Abbey was 
only covered with thatch. 

The students of foreign Universities are fond 
of distinguishing their nationalities by the co- 
lours of their caps; in ancient times the Uni- 
versities of Paris, Louvaine, and Vienna 
divided their students into ‘four nations,” 
and, as we know by the newspapers, whenever 
a Lord Rector is to be elected, Glasgow adheres 
to a similar division at this day. In the year 
1577 the Regent Morton ‘ruthlessly swept 
away all the stately ceremonial and sounding 
titles of old academic life, and dismissed all 
the University forms which had served to bind 
together the scholars of all Europe in the last 
age.” ‘The “ laureation ” or creation of a mas- 
ter of arts, the aunual election of the dean by 
the faculty in the crypt of the Cathedral, the 
stately procession of graduates riding to their 
banquet, and carrying flowers and branches of 
trees, and their subsequent performance of an 
interlude or show to rejoice the people, are 


Andrew's, like Glasgow, owed their foundation 
to a bishop ; indeed, Elphinstone called Aber- 
deen a ‘Collegiate church or college,” and 
he preferred the novel method of teaching by 
salaried professors, instead of graduates bound 
to lecture for a limited period after taking 
their degrees. We really are so well accus- 
tomed to see Scotchmen forsake their country 
voluntarily, that it strikes us very forcibly that 
Mr. Innes has exaggerated his case when he 
somewhat dolefwlly talks of the crowd of * ex- 
patriated ” Scotch scholars who, during the 


of employment and poverty at home;” we 
do not wish to quote naughty wits upon 
the point, but we believe they are univer- 
sally regarded as predisposing causes of self- 
exile with Scotchmen in all ages. The ex- 
| penses of a young man, his tutor, and his ser- 
| vant for six months at Aberdeen, in 1657-8, 
| including journey money, amounted to the 
| large sum of £420 Scots ; but about a century 
| later, the students betook themselves to the 
| tender mercies of more economical boarding 
houses. We have heard of an unfortnnate 
| wight at Cambridge who annually inherits the 
appellation of ‘* wooden spoon,” and of “ silver 
cups,” bequeathed by munificent gentlemen 
commoners at Oxford; but at Aberdeen there 
is a collection of thirty-five common silver 
| table spoons which were presented on laurea- 
tion. Edinburgh is stated to have been the only 
University which paid attention to prosody. 
| Although the use of seals was ‘“ almost 





and especially the red-deer. Peat was long 


scenes it would be difficult to realize now in its | 
venerable but lonely courts, with which the | 
names of Black, Reid, Sandford, and Melville | 
are honorably connected. Aberdeen and St. | 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, taught | 
in every school in Europe, owing ‘to want | 


coeyal with the use of writing” in Scotland, 
and Scotchmen are noted for their love of 
heraldry, yet shields of arms were not adopted 
earlier than the reign of William the Lion ; and 
the first appearance of the royal arms is on the 
seal of Alexander IT. Our author traces back 
the Douglasses to the twelfth century, and de- 
rives the name of the family from Douglas- 
water. The oldest wills of any Scotchman 
known to be extant are those of Sir James 
Douglas at the close of the fourteenth century, 
in which we observe an item which we could 
wish was universal among living men. He 
specially directed that the books he had bor- 
rowed might be returned to their owners. He 
lived twenty-eight years after this date, and 
we hope fulfilled his intentions in person. His 
modest library included the statutes of Scot- 
land and books of romance. Sir Duncan 
Campbell, in 1615, was the * first of Scotchmen 
who brought in fallow deer.” About the same 
eriod a curious custom prevailed, of two fami- 
ies who wished to cement a mutual friendship 
which should be more durable than artificial 
‘* bonds of amity,” covenanting that the eldest 
| son of the one should be always ‘ fostered’ by 
the other. ‘The stock on the farms was stecl- 
bow, the property of the landlord, the pro- 
duce only belonging to the tenant. [lay was 
scarce, for the deer forestalled the harvest. 
Oatmeal and malt, fresh beef and mutton in 
summer, salted beef killed at Martinmas, 
| bacon, salmon, and stock-fish, formed the fare 
|of the noblest in the land. The worn-out 
| linen was economically converted into candle- 
| wicks; carpets were used for table-covers. 
| There was a Jedburgh staff and a Lochaber 
/axe in the porter’s armoury, but we do not 
| hear of an ‘* Andrea Ferrara” or ‘‘ the ancient 
Highland breadsword.” Of course there was 
}a ‘genealogy board” among the furniture, 
| and the sportsman “ burned a blaze,” ic. lit a 
| fire to entice fish; ‘‘ shot a warp” or salmon- 
spear ; and “‘ put out a wand” or fishing-rod. 
There was a famous apple-tree which grew on 
the leads of Romsey Abbey ; but Mr. Innes 
tells us of an unhappy hawthorn-tree standing 
in the castle vaults of Old Cawdor, with an 
empty coffer beside it, which forms the subject 
of a venerable legend of a dream and its fulfil- 
ment, how the Thane, having been admonished 
in his sleep to build the tower on the spot 
where his ass, laden with a chest containing 
| his treasures, should stop, punctually obeyed 
| the direction. 

Our glimpses of the progress of civilization 
| are, we regret to say, but scanty. ‘The Re- 
gister of Arbroath, however, ‘ presents us 
with a fair picture of a lodging of the better 
sort in the fourteenth century; a hall for 
meals, with tables and trestles, and other fur- 
niture; a spence with a buttery, one or more 
chambers for sleeping, a kitchen, and a stable 
capableof receiving thirty horses. They burned 
candles of white tallow, which were commonly 
called Paris candles. ‘They used straw, appa- 
rently for bedding, and the hall and bed- 
chamber were strewed with rushes.” In the 
‘early part of the thirteenth century bridges 
were not uncommon, but few survived the 
middle of the fourteenth century ; for it may 
safely be affirmed that ‘* Scotland, at the death 
of King Alexander III., was more civilized and 
| more prosperous than at any period of her ex- 

istence, down to the time when she ceased to 
| be a separate kingdom, in 1707.” The celibacy 
| of the clergy, the greatest curse which was 
| ever inflicted upon any country, was first effec- 
| tually established by David 1. ‘The Scottish 
| plough of the thirteenth century, and for three 
| centuries afterwards, was a ponderous machine 
drawn by twelve oxen, either as one team or 
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in two relays. The hill pastures furnished hay, 
as the sheep were removed from a portion of 
them at one season of the year. Rents weie 
paid by the occupiers partly in money and 
partly in personal services. ‘We do not know 
how gentlemen who frequent the Caledonian 
ball at Almack’s will take the following pas- 
sage, but it appears to us to be as truthful 
as it is pungent :—‘ No tailor sends in 





| ous readings is pursued by only a small mino- | 
| rity of students ; and readers are compelled to 
| purchase a great deal of matter for which they 
do not care, for the sake of the portion which 
they are desirous of studying. We do not in 
| the least degree wish to undervalue the interest 
and importance that belong to the labours of 
| the textual critic. But we certainly think that 
his department ought to be kept distinct from 


to the Thane of Cawdor a bill for making a | the department of the commentator. In fact, 
kilt or a philabeg ;” and among the various | it almost exceeds the range of human power 
trifles of silver work, we seek in vain for | fora single editor adequately to combine the 
“‘ Highland brooch or ornament, such as now | two offices. Those readers of Dean Alford who 
flame in London and Edinburgh shop windows | have investigated the puzzling middle portion 


as of the true ancient Highland fashion. The 
Scotch gentleman of that day ” (the beginning 
of the eighteenth century) ‘ was too near in 
place to the Celt, and perhaps not sufficiently 
removed in manners, to dress by him. The 


laird whose cows had been lifted overnight, | 


was not in a humour to imitate the dress of the 
Macintoshes or Macgregors. It is only when 
society has gone some way in refinement, that 
the man of fashion can afford to ape the 
outlaw of the melodrame.” ‘ We find Tartan 
not once mentioned. In the only place where 
Plaids occur, the word means blankets or cover- 
ings for the night!” The first printing-press 
in Scotland was established by the influence of 
Bishop Elphinstone, the founder of King’s 
College, Aberdeen ; and his successor, two cen- 
turies later, introduced in that University the 
first press ‘‘ which had ever crossed the Gram- 
pian line,”jand that was worked by an English- 
man. 

The substance of this volume has been al- 
ready given to the public, but not in its present 
shape; it still sadly requires condensation, 
although it is, on the whole, readable enough. 
We are quite ready to hope with Mr. Innes 
that the time is at hand when our scholars 
will be ashamed to know less ‘of the colonizing 
and early history of Scotland, than they do of 
Greece or Italy.” We have had a work on 
Scotland from his prolific pen about twelve 
months since; and at this moment he is “ going 
to press with a similar volume” to that be- 
tore us. May we therefore remind him of 
Dona Oliva’s advice, “* Sin mas libros puedes 
ser felice.” * 


WEBSTER AND WILKINSON'S GREEK 
TESTAMENT.* 

Tue progress of Biblical science in this country 

of late years is such as fully to sustain a com- 

parison with that of any other period of our his- 

tory and with the great results of Continental 

divinity. Only the other day we reviewed in 


these pages the concluding volume of Dean | 
Alford’s Greek Testament, and we have now | 
before us the concluding volume of the emi- | 


nently useful edition of Messrs. Webster and 
Wilkinson. On comparing this edition with 
that, we perceive that the present editors have 
achieved in two volumes what Dean Alford has 
virtually taken five to accomplish, and have 
certainly consulted better for the limited time 
and limited finances of the great bulk of Bib- 
lical students. This condensation has been 
obtained without any such serious sacrifices of 
other objects as might have been supposed. A 
large portion of Alford’s work is occupied with 
digests of readings and discussions of the text. 
Practically, it is found that the study of vari- 





* The Greek Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Exe- 
getical. By William Webster, M.A., late of King's College, 
London, and formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
and William Francis Wilkinson, M.A., Vicar of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor of Cheltenham 
College. Vol. IL, the Epistles and the Apocalypse. (Parker, 
Son, and Bourn.) 


| of his pages will probably find that they have to 
| a certain extent thrown away their pains. The 
| textual criticism of the Dean’s edition is the 
least valuable part of a work distinguished in 
“many respects for remarkable merit. 
The main principle of the division of labour 
| which we have indicated has been followed in 
| the present work. ‘The writers have restricted 
| themselves to the paths of grammar and 
| exegesis ; and their commentary, taken chapter 
| by chapter and verse by verse, is an analysis 
| of Holy Writ as full, scholarlike, and careful 
as could be desired. ‘The work also possesses 
complete indices both of Greek words and of 
| natters the omission of which is a grave blot 
on Alford’s edition. The praiseworthy object 
| of the editors seems to have been, that their 
' work should be as unambitiously and labori- 
ously useful as might be. They have consumed 
| the labour of years in endeavouring to compress 
| their vast and growing subject-matter within 





| the limits which they had originally assigned | 
| to themselves. In reference to the text, al- | 
, though they have never neglected to notice and 
| discuss any important variation, they have 
| contented themselves with adopting the tertus | 
| receptus as their own. By this means they 
| have secured a vast saving of space for the 
| legitimate ead a of a commentary. Their | 
| argument also infers that, independently of any 
| considerations of economy, this is the best plan 
| they could have adopted. They declined to) 
| follow Dean Alford by constructing any text | 
| of their own, believing that the result of such | 
| an experiment would not be satisfactory. They | 
also looked in vain for any text which they | 
|might adopt from some other editor. That 
| of Lachmann suggested itself to them. But 
| Lachmann’s Jabours, valuable as a foundation 
for subsequent labourers to build upon, do not 
| in themselves establish a text. Moreover, the 
| Principles on which Lachmann proceeded in 
dealing with manuscripts, are open to grave 
| exception. Failing Lachmann, they have not 
| felt disposed to follow the guidance of any one 
|else. ‘They fall back, therefore, on the con- 
servative ground of adhering to the received 


is displaced by one which, from its intrinsic 
merits and general adoption, shall have a juster 
‘claim to the same title.” They mention, of 
|course, the weight which Tischendorff has 
thrown into the scale on behalf of this received 
| text. In the seventh edition of his Revision 
| of the New Testament, Tischendorff returns to 
| the received readings which he had rejected in 
1849 in no less than a hundred and eighty- 
seven passages. 

We do not now stay to argue this question, 
but return to other points suggested by the 
present edition. Nothing can be more admi- 
rable than the spirit of catholic charity by 
which it is pervaded. We cannot recall a 
single expression that indicates a polemical 
| Spirit, except perhaps that it was not in human 

orthodoxy to refrain from implying a censure 
of the Essays and Reviews. The verbal and 
‘grammatical portion of the work—on which 





txt. “It will be long before the textus receptus | 


all satisfactory exegesis must be based—is es- 
pecially well done. The classical scholar will 
not fail to be pleased by the remarkably apt 
employment of classical illustration, especially, 
as it seems to us, by the quotations from the 
Greek tragedians, though perhaps these are 
more of literary interest than critical worth. 


| The frank and independeiit tone of the exegesis 


is remarkable, and show that the editors, while 
tolerant of the views of others, are clear and 
decisive enough in their own opinions. For 
the most part they state the interpretation 
that has most commended itself to their judg- 
ment, and do not stay to bestow a lengthened 
discussion, in many instances no discussion at 
all, on the interpretations adopted by other 
editors. This plan has both its advantages 
and disadvantages. It has its advantage in 
bestowing on the commentary a unity, consis- 
tency, and intelligibleness which do not gene- 
rally attend a variorum edition. It has its 
disadvantage in not placing us on a level with 
general theological thought, and enabling us 
to elect our own version of a disputed passage. 
Although we have no apparatus criticus, it is 
easy to see that the range of literature brought 
is of great extent. Itis soon seen that some 
authors are special and deserved favourites, and 
are quoted at the proper time with a constancy 
for which the reader soon learns to be grateful. 
We cannot too often be enlightened with the 
profound divinity of Augustine, the terse wis- 
dom of Bengel, the graphic illustrations of 
Stanley, and the accurate sgholarship of El- 
licott. 
In their arrangement of the work the editors 
have followed the order preserved in all the ma- 
nuscripts which contain the greater part of the 
books of the New Testament, in which the Ca- 
tholic epistles come next to the Acts. They 
have followed the chronological arrangement, 
adhering to the authorized version where this 
cannot be ascertained. ‘* The practical advan- 
tages resulting from this arrangement will be 
at once recognized and appreciated by the care- 
ful and systematic student, as he traces the gra- 
dual development of the Divine Will in the 
writings of Inspiration.” The Epistles of St. 
Paul are accordingly divided into three groups 
—the six early letters written before the jour- 
ney to Rome, the four epistles of the imprison- 
ment, the four written after-his release. As a 
good specimen of annotation, we would men- 
tion the introduction to the Galatians, where 
we have a valuable note on the Celtic invasion 
of Asia Miner, which issued in the mixed popu- 
lation of Galatia. The Gallic element, how- 
ever, preponderated among the people of this 
remarkable migration. Jerome states that the 
language spoken in Galatia was substantially 
the same with that spoken at Treves. The 
Epistles to the Corinthians have in a peculiar 
manner an interest personal to St. Paul, con- 
taining as they do so much that is autobiogra- 
phical and historical. ‘This vein the editors 
have not neglected to work, avoiding the error 
to which the historical school, with all its excel- 
| lencies, is so liable, of explaining away perma- 
| nent truths by the theory of a local colouring 
| or temporary allusion. 1n the introduction to 

the Epistle to the Romans, the editors do not 
‘fail to point out the philosophical difficulties 
' connected with the subject, and do not neglect 

to remind us of the celebrated dictum of Sir 
| William Hamilton, which gives the clue to Mr. 

Mansel's Limits of Religious Thought— No 
| difficulty emerges in ‘Theology which had not 
| previously emerged in Philosophy.” The edi- 
| tors presently sum up the case thus:—‘ The 
| stumbling-blocks which the rationalist pro- 
| fesses to find in revelation are equally pre- 
‘sented by the method of rationalism itself, as 
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they arise from the laws and limits of human 
thought. Reason gains nothing by repudiat- 
ing revelation ; for the mystery of revelation 
is the mystery of reason also.” The pastoral 
epistles are separately considered. The open- 
ing remarks of the editors are characteristic :— 
‘“« The authorship was universally attributed to 
the Apostle Paul, till the commencement of the 
present century ; when some German writers 
exercised their ingenuity in attempting to 
question the generally-received opinion. The 
grounds, however, on which they had built 
their strange hypothesis, are so unsubstantial 
as not to be worthy of formal and serious 
treatment. ‘The question has been investi- 
gated with much more attention than such 
cavilings deserve, by Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson.” It will be seen that the editors 
pretty invariably embrace the safe and gene- 
rally-approved side of a question. When they 
have satisfied themselves respecting the hereti- 
eal tendencies of an author, we notice that they 
do not make any further use of him. ‘They 
are probably of the opinion of old John New- 
ton, that when the first slice of a leg of mut- 
ton stank, it was not worth while to venture 
any more on the joint. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that in reference to the few epistles 
known as the Antilegomena, the orthodox 
view is invariably taken. The authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is also unhesita- 
tingly attributed to St. Paul. These ‘ safe” 
tendencies are quite in the right place in a 
work designed to be of practical use to the 
working student; they have not been adopted 
without study and deliberate preference ; they 
serve to strengthen the conviction, which grows 
upon men as they become older, wiser, and 
more moderate, that the views represented by 
the pretty general consensus of the Church have 
a larger share of argument and evidence than 
the daring speculations of those modern theo- 
logians who are aspirants for originality. 

In reference to the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the language of Calvin is pro- 
bably the most adequate :—“ Quis porro eam 
composuerit non, magnopere curandum est.” 
The question of authorship does not affect the 
question either of the authenticity or canonicity. 
in his fourth volume, Dean Alford went to the 
remarkable extreme of pledging himself to the 
theory that Apollos was the author. We ima- 
gine that this was rather rash, but at the sare 
time the theory is deserving of more careful 
and respectful attention than the present editors 
seem to have bestowed upon it. We have at 
this part of the book remarks conceived in the 
best spirit of the Historical Method :— 


“We have already remarked (ii. pp. 4, 7) on the 
gradual manner in which the Apostles, according 
to the wisdom given to them, unfolded the mind 
of the Spirit: 5. James, writing about a.p. 44, 
presents to the Hebrews that elementary instruction 
which would guide his countrymen in passing over 
from the Old Covenant to the New. S. Peter pre- 
pares the way for the fuller development of the 
Christian scheme in the writings of S. Paul. A 
like gradation may be traced in the views which the 
great Apostle presented to the commonwealth of 
Israel. : While the Galatians are taught that, as be- 
lievers in Christ, they were entitled to all the bles- 
sings promised to Abraham, the Hebrews are in- 
structed that the abrogation of the ritual of Moses 
was contemplated from the time of its institution, 
that their faith and hope might be fixed on ’Ineou; 


. : oe 4 ‘ al be 
Xpirres xbts nai oHipoy 6 avros xual sis robs wiavas.” 


We add one or two words respecting the 
concluding portion on the Apocalypse. The 
spirit in which the editors approach its con- 
sideration is one which should be commended 
to all who deal with the subject. ‘The book 
is one which demands feelings of peculiar re- 


| verence in those who draw near to behold its 


‘great lights’ and to listen to its awful oracles.” 
They rightly indicate the causes which have 
thrown comparative doubt and neglect upon 
the work, the wild interpretations which, from 
the time of Montanus downwards, have con- 
stantly been hazarded. ‘The editors hold, not 
that events should be anticipated by prophecy 
—the commonest mode of treatment by expo- 
sitors,—but the prophecy should be deciphered 
by the key of history. ‘‘ Nearly all attempts 
at a priori exposition of prophetic disclosures 
have proved unsuccessful. An instance can 
hardly be adduced in which any prophecy has 
been correctly interpreted before its fulfil- 
ment.” A curious and remarkable exception 
to this is to be found in Faber’s work on 
Prophecy, written many years ago, in which 
the writer, from his prophetical scheme, dis- 
tinctly declared the fact, and approximated to 
the date, that the French empire of the first 
Napoleon should be revived in the person of 
one of the same dynasty. Our readers who 
have leisure and opportunity would do well to 
refer to it. The important principle of inter- 
pretation is briefly summed up thus—‘ that 
the Apocalypse, though certainly containing a 
continual prophetical history, presents also a 
synoptical system of co-ordinate predictions, 
with frequent anticipations and recapitula- 
tions.” 

Our notes have been necessarily made almost 
at random, but they will perhaps enable our 
readers to approximate to a rough idea of the 
nature of the work. We do uot profess to 
have perused the whole of the vast mass of 
matter before us. But we have spent various 
hours in its examination, and with an ever- 
increasing feeling of respect for its learned 
and laborious editors. The perusal of the 





work has afforded us both pleasure and in- 
| struction, and we therefore confidently recom- 
| nend it to our readers, believing that they will 
| not be slow to recognise the practical utility of 
its aims, and the unfeignec catholicity of its 
spirit. 





DOMESTIC LIFE IN PALESTINE.* 


| As we read the title of this contribution to the 
| literature of the coming year, we could scarce 
refrain from exclaiming in the words of Ju- 
venal :— 
“ Nota magis nulli domus est sua, quam mihi lucus 
Martis, et Moliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani. 

Not that Mars was assigned a grove amongst 
those from which Josiah purged Judah and 
Jerusalem, or that Vulcan had his seat beneath 
the heights of Lebanon ; but it appeared to us 
that, what with Canon Stanley’s Sinai, Miss 
Cummins’s El Fureidis, Miss Emily Beanfort’s 

zqyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, and 
many another work anent the Holy Land, 
which it were tedious just now to specify, one 
ought to be as well acquainted with life in 
Palestine as with life in one’s own parish : 
perhaps better ; for it is a well-known charac- 
teristic of human nature to look right over that 
which lies at one’s feet and might justly lay 
claim to one’s earliest attention, to that which 
by distance is invested, if not with enchant- 
ment at any rate with piquancy. We feel a 
sort of affection for Lazarus ; but Styles is an 
object of aversion. Common beggars we can 
see any day; only foreign paupers, in pic- 
turesque rags, excite our interest and move 
our tears. <A present cripple in corduroy has 
scarcely more charm for us than a policeman ; 





"© Domestic Life in Palestine. By Mary Eliza Rogers. (Bell 





aud Daldy.) 





but an absent cripple in a turban and wide 


trousers may, in skilful hands, become absorb- 
ingly interesting. So it is with our sound 
neighbours, rich or poor: we find them dread- 
fully commonplace. Even a native millionaire 
could hardly compete for public favour with a 
mendicant of foreign extraction, artistically 
treated by a practised writer. Hence it is that 
travels are so popular ; and hence it is that we 
predict a favourable reception for yet another 
description of life in Palestine. But not hence 
alone ; for Miss Rogers has the pen of a ready 
writer. She has had the best opportunities 
for studying what she describes, and must be 
allowed to have taken every advantage of those 
opportunities. It is perhaps astonishing, con- 
sidering her sex, that the women should have 
especially interested her ; but far be it from 
us to regret that eccentricity, if it be an ec- 
centricity, inasmuch as it has led to her glean- 
ing many facts concerning them, which she 
informs us—and we are not in a position to 
question her assertion— have never hitherto 
been published, and probably have never been 
collected.” ‘To this category belongs, we should 
imagine, the following extract :— 


“On the low bed a young mother was reclining ; 
her dark wavy hair, unbraided, escaped over the em- 
broidered pillow ; her red tarbouche was decorated 
with folds of blue crape and everlasting flowers, her 
pale hands rested on the crimson silk wadded quilt, 
and her striped Aleppo yellow and white silk dress 
contrasted well with the dark brilliancy of her fever- 
bright face and eyes. I took her hand in mine, and 
she said, ‘ Welcome, my sister; my lips must be si- 
lent, but my heart is speaking to your heart.’ She 
lifted up a tiny blue velvet lehaff (quilt), embroidered 
with silver thread, and revealed a baby boy of a few 
days old. I took him in my arms. The ladies with 
one accord said, ‘May you soon have the joy of 
holding in your arms new offspring of your father’s 
house! may your brother soon be married, and blest 
with many sons!’ 

“The infant I held in my arms was so bound in 
swaddling clothes that it was perfectly firm and 
solid, and looked like a mummy. It had a band 
under its chin and across its forehead, and a little 
quilted silk cap on its head, with tiny coins of gold 
sewn to it; the outer covering of this little figure 
was of crimson and white striped silk; no sign of 
arms or legs, hands or fest, could be seen. 

“ Leah’s sister-in-law (whose head was much de- 
corated with jewellery and artificial flowers) took the 
child from me and placed it in a swing cradle, 
draped with pink and white muslin, and everlasting 
flowers, She covered the little creature with such 
heavy quilts that it seemed in danger of suffocation ; 
then she closed the curtains round it, till there was 
no aperture left at which a mosquito could enter.” 


We do not remember to have read elsewhere 
in books upon the Holy Land, a puerperal scene ; 
nor can we say that we expected to find it here. 
But all mothers will allow that it is intimately 
connected with domestic life; and to commence 
with a baby a few days old shows a conscien- 
tious and business-like intention of letting not 
one of the seven ages of man escape the pro- 
cess of delineation. Nor may it be uninstruc- 


i tive to ladies in general and wives in parti- 


cular, at the same time that it may be useful 
to husbands as an argument, and bachelors as 
an apology, to learn that Miss Rogers and Mrs. 
Gobat (a Bishop’s wife, be it remembered,) 
smoked a quiet pipe together. To admirers of 
Mr. Holman Hunt's picture of the Scape-goat, 
it will give a certain pleasure to real that Miss 
Rogers not only beheld, but was followed by 
‘a beautiful white goat,” which had served the 
great painter as his model. Scriptural critics 
will be the best judges of what value is to be 
attached to Miss Rogers’s note, at p. 47, upon a 
portion of the second chapter of St. Mark's 
Gospel, with reference to the uncovering of the 
roof of a house, and to the sick man of Caper- 
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naum who was commanded to arise and take 
up his bed and walk ; though, for our part, we 
do not think there was any necessity for it—at 
any rate, so far as the remarks upon the ease 
with which the bed might be carried. We are 
not aware that it was ever believed, amongst 
the most literal and illiterate interpreters of 
Scripture, to have been a four-poster: certainly, 
if the idea were ever entertained, it has long 
since been exploded. In fact, we may say, 
once for all, that we could cheerfully have dis- 
peused with all Miss Rogers’s Biblical allusions, 
quotations, and annotations. We cannot see 
the advantage of speculating upon the pro- 
bability there is, that some reeds of which cer- 
tain poor Jews had constructed a very pleasant 
verandah, were or were not of the same kind as 
that reed upon which the sponge filled with 


vinegar was offered, in his agony of thirst, to | 


the crucified Son of Man. To our plain mind, it 
has an appearance of culpable levity and awful 


incongruity. We readily admit that the tempta- | 


tion on one’s treading the soil of the Holy Land 


to quote the Bible, must be great; and in a | 


grave history it would be perfectly in place ; 
but in a pleasant, gossipping account of men 


and manners in modern Palestine, whoever re- | 


sists that temptation altogether, we hold does 
best ; though whoever yields to it seldom, and 
then with grace, does well. But a positive 
lugging-in of Scriptural quotations we protest 
against. Side by side with a prescription 
against mosquito-bites, they look hideously 
misplaced: as well might a preacher interlard 
his sermon with recipes for making cheese- 
cakes. 

Miss Rogers tells an interesting story touch- 
ing poor Currer Bell. Miss Rogers and her 
brother had been reading Jane Eyre: Mr. 

Rogers ‘translated it” to some Arabs, “ au 
courant, somewhat condensing it, and adapting 
it to Arab comprehension.” Two years after- 
wards, in a different part of the country, 
Miss Rogers heard it told in a somewhat modi- 
fied form by an Arab who had not been one of 
the original listeners; and she mentions this fact 
in case hereafter the collector of Arabian tales 
should be thunderstruck at finding the origin, 
as he might think, of so very un-oriental a ro- 
mance in a country so different from Yorkshire, 
‘and rob the little imaginative recluse” ‘ of 
the credit of her wonderful power and origi- 
nality.” We appreciate Miss Rogers's motive, 
but we think her fear groundless ; we feel con- 
fident that the most diligent tale-collector would 
avoid falling into such an error. It would re- 
quire very skilful jugglery to transform Jane 
Lyre so that the most prejudiced critic should 
not detect in it internal evidence of un-orien- 
talism. Weare glad to find that Miss Rogers 
gave the Moslem gentlemen whom she met 
‘**some new ideas on the capabilities and capa- 
cities of women, which may in time be turned 
to account ;” she does not say what they were, 
but if she convinced them that one wife was 
quite as many as an ordinary husband could 
manage, we expect that she conferred a great 
favour upon Miriam, the wife of Mohamme.l 
Bek. However, if any one will insist upon 
being a polygamist, Miss Rogers is kind enough 
to give him a little advice, which is, that he 
should take his wives from families unconnected 
with each other. The closer the relationship 
between the wives, the wider the breaches, the 


more frequent the quarrels, the more intense | 


the jealousies. 

A curious application of English willow- 
pattern cheese-plates is mentioned in the sixth 
chapter. It appears a wealthy Nazarene, with 
an eye for ornament, had built him “a hand- 
some house of hewn stone ;” the articles men- 
tioned were introduced by this gentleman of 
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taste “over the doors and windows, and in 
other prominent positions ;” they were “ im- 
bedded in stucco as encaustic tiles might be !” 
Miss Rogers does not say what was the effect ; 
we dare say it was very good—at any rate, they 
must have had for her the charm of old friends 
in novel situations. We pass over many a 
pleasant page wherein will be found accounts 
of what every woman in every place ‘*‘ has on” 
(for is not the writer of the same sex ?) ; how 
they eat, drink, smoke, sing, dance, and sleep ; 
how they go to bed in the same dress that they 
| wear in the day, bright, braided, many-co- 
| loured ; what a sensation Miss Rogers's night- 
gown created ; what surprise was shown at the 
voiceless, gestureless manner in which she said 
| her prayers; how they requested an explana- 
tion ; how she gave it, and an Arabic version 
| 
| 
| 
} 





of the Lord’s prayer, one sentence of which, 
| recommending forgiveness of trespasses, a 
vindictive-looking Arab woman apparently 
considered a precept—such as we Christians 
| find it in practice—rather beyond the capabili- 
ties of feminine human nature, if not of hu- 
man nature in general; and how, notwith- 
| standing all this, she, in consequence of her 
acquaintance with the Koran and the attri- 
butes of a rosary, is pronounced to be a true 
believer or Moslem, which we cannot but think 
showed a shocking lack of that persecuting 
spirit for which religious sects are usually ce- 
lebrated. We would teach them better at 
Exeter Hall; we would show them that it is 
vain to read the Bible and follow its precepts 
except you can pronounce Shibboleth. 

Miss Rogers gleaned the intelligence which 
she has published, whilst travelling with and 
sharing the fatigues and dangers of her brother, 
H.B.M. Consul at Damascus; and the good 
people of Nablis appear to have been so much 
surprised at what we should consider as natural 
conduct, that the friendship of the Consul and 
his sister passed into a proverb amongst them. 
Not that there are no instances of sisterly af- 
fection amongst the Arabs, but that the educa- 
tion of Arab men and women differs so widely, 
and that brothers and sisters see but little of 
each other after their childhood. When there 
is an opportunity fit for its development, sis- 
terly love amongst Arabs grows to a great 
a height, as will be seen from the following 
story:— 


“Tt is said that a woman sometimes regards the 
life of her brother as more precious than her own, 
or than that of her husband, or her son.. When 
Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mahomet Ali, ruled in 
Palestine, he sent men into all the towns and vil- 
lages to gather together a large army. Then a cer- 
tain woman of Sefurieh, sought Ibrahim Pasha at 
’Akka, and came into his presence, bowing herself 
before him, and said: ‘O my lord, look with pity 
on thy servant, and hear my prayer. A little while 
ago there were three men in my house, my husband 
—my brother—and my eldest son. But now, be- 
hold they all have been carried away to serve in 
your army, and I am left with my little ones with- 
out a protector, I pray you grant liberty to one 
of these men, that he may remain at home.’ And 
Ibrahim had pity on her, and said: ‘O woman! do 
you ask for your husband, for your sou, or for your 
brother ?’ 

“She said: ‘O my lord, give me my brother !’ 
And he answered : ‘ How is this,.O woman—do you 
prefer a brother to a husband or a son?’ The wo- 
man, who was renowned for her wit and readiness of 
speech, replied in an impromptu rhyme :— 
| “* Tf it be God's will that my husband perish in your service, 
| I am still a woman and God may lead me to another hus- 
| If ae battle field my first-born son should fall, 
| Ihave still my younger ones who will in God's time be 

like unto him. 


But oh! my lord, if my only brother should be slain, 
I am without remedy—for my father is dead and my mo- 


is old, 
And where should I look for another brother?" 














If it be true that the woman behaved as here 
related, it is curious that she should have used 
nearly the same argument as that which So- 
phocles puts into the mouth of Antigone ; for 
no one can read the following lines without 
being struck by the wonderful resemblance be- 
tween the language put into the mouth of the 
Arab woman and the speech of the Grecian 
maid ; these are they :— 


IIdors pev dv poe xarOavdvros adXos hy, 

Kai ais ad a\dov pwrds ei rods’ umAakor, 
Myrpos 8 év Aidov kal marpds nexev6drow 
Ook €or’ adeXos detis dv Baar Tore. 


As the Turkish bath is very much in vogue 
just now, it will not be out of place to set forth 
what Miss Rogers has to say upon the subject. 
She does not give any opinion as to its health-’ 
ful effect; but seeing that she calls it a 
“Juxury,” we presume she does not give in her 
adhesion to those who would mourn over the 
memories of their ancestors because in an age 
when there was no Turkish bath men must 
have lived uncleansed and died in their dirt. 
** Bridal parties,” says Miss Rogers, ‘* assemble 
and sometimes pass three successive days in 
the luxury of the Turkish bath.” This is the 
way in which the bride, who is the centre of 
attraction, is treated. 


“ Her hair is unbraided, she is slowly disrobed, 
and then, with her loins slightly girdled with crim- 
son silk, she is mounted on high clogs, and led 
through halls and passages gradually increasing in 
temperature, with fountains overflowing their marble 
floors ; she is placed on a marble platform, near to 
a jet of hot water; fuller’s earth is rubbed on her 
head, she is lathered with soap, and brushed with a 
handful of tow ; then hot water is poured over her 
freely, she is swathed ‘in long towels, and by slow 
degrees conducted back to a more moderate tempera- 
ture, and lastly to a fountain of cool water. Her 
companions in the meantime undergo the same pro- 
cess, Then, shrouded in muslin, crape, or linen, 
they sit together, smoking, till they are rested and 
refreshed.” 


Whether the same practice is adopted in 
England we cannot say, but we wish Miss Ro- 
gers had said something upon the subject of 
shampooing; we have known ladies deterred 
from trying how the luxury would suit them 
from fear of possible dislocation. 

We have already objected to the sprinklings 
of Scripture with which this book is seasoned ; 
but tastes differ ; some people take pepper and 
some do not ; and therefore there may be those 
who will think a text or so here and there a 
savoury relish ; in other respects, we admit that 
Miss Rogers has prepared her dish so as to 
make it very palatable; there is a pleasant 
mixture of the solid, the light, and the pun- 
gent ; and what is very much to the point, the 
title she has chosen is tolerably appropriate ; 
she leaves topography and public buildings to 
Murray’s Handbook and to Mr. Bartlett, 





THE BOOK AND ITS MISSIONS, PAST 
AND PRESENT.* 


An old proverb says of the Spaniards, “ that 
they are born doing business, their lives in 
doing business, and die without having done 
any.” Equally applicable is this saying to a 
large class of British subjects. How to dis- 
tinguish this class by name is somewhat diffi- 
cult. They constitute a portion, though by no 
means the whole, of what is termed the re- 
ligious world. They are those members of this 





~* The Book and its Missions, Past and Present. Edited by 
L. N. R., author of The Book and its Stery. Vol. VI. (W, 
Kent and Co., and J. Hatchard.) 
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respectable body who engage actively in works 
of practical usefulness. ‘They are, so to speak, 
the Marthas who are cumbered with much 
serving, in contradistinction to the more con- 
templative Maries. They are eminently busy. 
Not content with being themselves what they 
ought to be, they are urged on by an impetuous 
impulse from within, to do something to bring 
about similar results in others. They take an 
intense interest in their neighbour and in his 
concerns. They yearn after his salvation with 
yearnings that cannot be expressed. They 
feel they have a work to perform. They must 
be up and doing. Consequently they are al- 
ways up and doing, and are always very busy. 
They call big meetings, they sit on numerous 
committees, write endless letters, organize so- 
cieties, draw up reports, lay taxes upon the 
community, spend money, audit accounts, and 
do all manner of things in all manner of ways. 

A report of what has been done by a section 
of this class, is published annually under the 
title of the book which heads this article. The 
Book and its Missions is one great report, made 
up of many small monthly reports. It is a 
religious blue-book, and contains accounts of 
various operations which are now being carried 
on in various parts of the metropolis, as well 
as in many of the provincial towns. These 
accounts are written, some by clergymen, 
others by laymen, but the great majority of 
them by females, who are called either Ladies, 
or Ladies Superintendents, or Bible-women. It 
must be confessed that throughout the whole of 
them there is great sameness. The frequent use 
and peculiar application of such words and 
phrases as ‘*dear,” ‘* blessed,” ‘‘comfort,” ‘ ac- 
cepted,” “awakened,” ‘spirit of prayer,” 
* prostration,” ‘privilege of ministry,” and 
the almost universal neglect of the rules of 
grammar, produce a strong family likeness 
between the papers. ‘To use an acceptable 
term, one spirit breathes through them. 

The object those whose deeds are recounted 
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and so blessed to the souls that never were | 
thus taught before, that it is not long before 
mothers bring fathers, who want to be taught 
too.” “ 

In fact, the “‘ very remarkable practical re- 
sults”—in the words of the Preface—of this 
Mission are attested throughout every page of 
the report. Each writer is evidently under the 
impression that the wholeeffort isa great success. 
The most happy effects have been produced. 
Wonderful transformations are accomplished. 
The blackest spots of this great city are rapidly 
becoming little Edens, and the lowest hells are 
goats assuming the fair proportions of a 

aradise. The number of conversions is as- 
tonishing. This is witnessed not merely by 





the lives, but by the very houses of the con- 
verted. White and red curtains appear where 
white and red curtains were never seen before; 
doorsteps, once utterly ignorant of the power 
of soap and water, are now cleaned in imita- 
tion of those of the Bible-women ; short white 
blinds show themselves in every direction ; and 
physiognomists will be glad to learn that the 
very countenances of the occupants of Night- 
ingale Street, Portman Market, are improving. 

That such accounts may be highly gratifying 
to those who have contributed towards the 








£8,624. 19s. 1d. which has been raised during 
| the current year by donations, is very probable. | 
| For our own part we confess to having an | 
{ uncharitable doubt as to their value. We look 
| upon them with a similar suspicion as we do 
|upon the report of some Joint Stock Com- | 
| pany or Bank of Deposit, whose credit does 
| not stand very high in the City. As these 
| latter may be made very presentable by means 
of a little cooking, so may the former be | 
greatly improved by the simple process of co- 
|louring. That the good ladies and exem- 
| plary clergymen who prepare these accounts 
| would colour with the intent to deceive, we 
| Should be the last to say. But it is possible 
| they themselves may be deceived, and may so see 


in this report have in view, is, in their own matters through a false medium. That this is 
words, “the distribution and explanation of | really the case is pretty clearly proved by the 
the Word of God, and the improvement of the | evidence of the Book and its Missions itself. 
homes (of the poor) thereby.” ‘To carry out} The class with which these good people wish 
this very desirable object, a number of jadies | to deal, comprehends the lowest members— 
take the superintendence of certain districts. often the very dregs—of society. The radical 
Under this superintendence various females, vice of this class is deceit. A lying spirit per- 
called Bible-women, perform a variety of ope- vades every portion of it; they pay not the 
rations, These females are distinguished in slightest regard to, or rather they appear to be 
the reports by their own real, or by assumed | utterly ignorant as to what constitutes, truth ; 
Christian names. Thus we read of “ Mary | they have no notionof the sin of falsehood; they 
Ann at Islington,” ‘* Martha at Paddington,” | are, as Mr. Stuart Mill says, ‘‘ habitual liars.” 
“Grace in Plough Court, Strand,” ‘ Hester | To this fact all will bear witness who have had 
in Bloomsbury,” ‘‘ Sophy in Bethnal Green,” | intimate dealings with them. We do not men- 
and other worthies, as ‘‘ Olive” and * Zillah,” | tion it as an accusation ; we know the cireum- 
in other districts. Between the Ladies Super- | Stances under which they are born and bred 
intendents and the Bible-women there is a | go far to excuse, though not to justify, the 
regular division of labour. As soon as a | habit. Their ignorance, their dependence upon 
Mission House has been established in any | superiors, the keen want which they frequently 
> ed neighbourhood, it is the part of the | feel of the necessaries of life, and the servile 
ible-woman to go round to the different | means they are obliged to resort to to obtain | 
houses and invite mothers ‘to meet her | those necessaries, are all mitigating considera- | 
Lady.” It is her duty also to sell Bibles, | tions. Still it is so, and it should therefore | 
and to read the Scriptures, with prayer. On | be one of the chief aims of those who profess | 
the other hand, Ladies’ work consists in taking | to benefit this class, to diminish this ingrained | 
money for clothing clubs, purchasing materials, | vice. We fear that the efforts of the Ladies | 
and cutting out garments. The Lady meets | Superintendents and Bible-women, so far from | 
her protégces at ‘* Mothers’-meetings.” Here | doing this, do much to increase it : they foster | 
mothers are taught to sew and be useful; but _ and encourage deceit. 
the greater portion of time appears to be spent 








When a Bible-woman starts a mission in any 


in reading the Bible, and, according to the re- 
port, with very cheering results. ‘Thus we are 
told that, ‘‘ after imploring the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, the Book is opened, and treasures 
ever new brought forth from a few verses, il- 


particular court or street, many, perhaps the | 
majority, of the tenants receive her advances | 
; with coldness and suspicion. If any one of 
| them welcome her with open arms, she is de- 
\lighted. Such a reception is a success, and 








lustrated a! from Old Testament or Gospel | the regenerate appreciate this with as keen a 
narratives. i" 


hese afford subjects for prayer | relish as their unchanged brethren. As to the 


and praise; and such readings are so valued | motives which prompt such a reception, who | 


can doubt them? The poor creature doubt- 
less hungers for the bread of life, and thirsts 
for the waters of life. Did she by her conver- 
sion, which is sure to follow such a reception, 
obtain nothing more than this description of 
bread and water, we might believe in her sin- 
cerity. But she does. To be sure, she does 
not receive a settled sum or a weekly allow- 
ance by becoming a professing Christian. She 
even pays for her Bible, and subscribes money 
to the clothing club. Nevertheless, her tem- 
poral gains are considerable. She attracts the 
interest of a lady. In times of sickness or dis- 
tress, that lady is sure, as the converted one 
well knows, to render assistance in more ways 
than in distributing tracts or reading’ Scrip- 
ture. This consideration alone might well 
afford ground for suspicion as to the genuine- 
ness of the professed motives ; but if it wants 
any confirmation, plenty ‘is afforded in the 
Book and its Missions. 

Many conversations between the converters 
and the converted are there recorded. ‘The 
flattery with which the Ladies and Bible-women 
are frequently plied is fulsome in the extreme. 
The form it takes is this. ‘The wretched crea- 
tures who flatter—so quick as they are to dis- 
cover the weak point of their benefactor’s 
character—seldom refer to the temporal ad- 
vantages they may have obtained by conver- 
sion. They dwell only upon the spiritual ones. 


| They especially value the means of grace placed 
| within their reach. ‘They ascribe their con- 


version to the blessed effects of their benefac- 
tor’s teaching. Before they had heard a pas- 
sage explained by them, the light had never 
dawned upon their benighted souls. ‘I’o attend 
the prayer-meetings and to hear the Scriptures 
expounded at the Mission-house is a blessing 
and a privilege for which these guileless lambs 
cannot find words to express their gratitude. 
Thus, at p. 54, ‘the tears” of one mother 
* flowed as she spoke of her sins, and her long- 
ing to be rid of them, adding, ‘ I don’t know 
what I should do without your meetings and 
the prayer-meetings; I can sleep after I have 
been to them.’” (The italics are in all cases 
those given in the reports.) 
At page 100 we read of another :— 


«“ At the moment I called, she was alone with one 
little grandchild left in her charge, whom she im- 
mediately treated to a small onion, by way of a 
quietus during my visit. I saw she was not very 
well; but when I inquired as to the state of her 
mind, and if she felt happy in her soul, she looked 
up into my face with the most intensely joyous ex- 
pression, and answered, ‘Oh, beautiful! I never 
know’d what it was to be so happy before. I never 
know’d what real joy was; I was always a-trying 
to do summat, or feel summat. I could picture 
Christ on the cross a-dying; but then the thought 
always come, What had I to do with it? What 
could Ido? What shouldI do?’ ‘Ah, I said, ‘you 
never, then, saw that Ze had done aL For You?’ 
‘No,’ she replied, ‘I never see’d tuar till I comed 
to your reading, and you spoke so plain to us about 
the freedom and liberty there was in the Gospel ; 
now I sees it plain, but afore I was always a-fearing 
and doubting.’ ‘I hope,’ I said, ‘ you do not depend 
merely on what J tell you, but see this truth from 
the Word of God.’ ‘Oh, yes!’ said the old woman, 
‘T know every good I gets from you, God gives 
it, I know ‘taint you—’sides I see’d it in the texts 
as you proved it by..—2 Cor. v., 21, &c.” 

Of this same “ dear old soul,” as she is called, 
we are told that at one meeting— 


“She had no text for me [the Lady] when it 


| came to her turn—a very unusual occurrence. I 


expressed my surprise: ‘ You can generally think of 
one to give me,’ I said. ‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘I’ve 
thought of a many, but I haven't got one just now 
as I should like to give ye, ‘cause ye know I never 
gives you what I can’t quite FEEL at the time I gives 
t'” 
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At page 14— 


“From day to day I find the people are willing 
to hear the Word of God; and many a one has told 
me, without my asking, that they are so delighted 
with the time spent in the Mission-room, that for 
two or three days before the time comes they reckon 
upon it, for the reading, and not for the clothing ; 
and that when they have no money, they could sit 
down and cry, because they shall miss the reading ; 
for though they have no religion now, they hope 
they shall have, some time.” 


At p. 150— 


“God is so good in sending you ladies to care for | 
us, IZe does keep me like a bird in the vilderness.” 





We might quote such passages ad infinitum. | 
The book abounds with them. From them it | 
is evident that in the dens and purlieus of the 
metropolis the art of flattery has arrived at a | 
high state of perfection ; it almost approaches 
to the dignity of a science. The savoury 
butter with which the ‘dear old soul” ascribed 
her real knowledge of the Gospel to the Lady’s 
plain speaking; the ready tact with which she 
chimed in with the Lady’s humble confession 
that it was not really she herself, but God; and | 
the persistent, insinuating flattery, impossible 
to be resisted, with which she qualified her 
‘*T know ‘taint you,” by ‘‘’sides J seed it in 
the texts as you proved it by,” are worthy the 
diplomacy of Vienna. In most cases when 
the appetite for praise has been sufficiently 
gorged, the Ladies remind their parasites that, 
after all, they, the Ladies, are but ‘ instru- | 
ments.” This is very ingenious ; it serves as 
an antidote to the most exalted encomiums. | 
An individual may be told that he is the | 
greatest man in the world, that the benefits he 
confers on society are enormous, that his loss 
would be the worst calamity that could befall 
a nation, that the importance of the work in 
which he engages cannot be exaggerated, that | 
he is, in fact, perfect; and if he but bear in 
mind that he is only an “ instrument,” there 
is no fear of pride or vanity or conceit being 
generated by such laudations. Like the Em- | 

veror of China, he has two distinct natures. 
Vhen he acts, he is himself; when he is praised, 
he is an instrument. Whether, the same rule 
applies when he is blamed, we cannot say ; if | 
it does, it is very convenient. Human respon- 
sibility is washed away at one stroke. | 

Unfortunately we have had no rages 
of seeing the “mothers” personally. What 
our opinion of them would then be, we cannot 
say ; we can only judge them now by the re- 
ports. From the accounts there given of them, 
we can come to but one conclusion, namely, 
that the “ dear old souls” are arch-impostors, 
and that their habit of deception is greatly en- 
couraged by the Ladies who not only allow such 
flattery to be addressed to their faces, but who | 
actually put it in print and parade it before 
the public. 

With regard to.the institution of Bible- 
women, although it meets with the approval of 
so shining a light as the Vicar of Islington, 
and is lauded to the skies by numerous minis- 
ters and city-missionaries, it appears to us most | 
objectionable. One of their main duties is, to 
read the Scriptures, with prayer; in other 
words, they are to teach the first principles of | 
Christianity to the unlearned and ignorant. | 
Their chief qualification is, that they must be | 
unlearned and ignorant too. 


“ What cause have we for thankfulness,” exclaims 
the lady, “ that neither talent nor erudition are es- 
sential qualifications for helping our poor neigh- 
bours in their heavenward path. What they want 


loving sympathy of one who yearns for the salva- | which these poor women are taught. What 


tion for their souls.” 


“To yearn for the salvation of a soul” is the 
chief qualification for a paid Bible-woman. 
She may—nay, she must—be ignorant and un- 
learned; she may have led a bad life at one | 
time ; now only one thing is required—she must | 
This is not the place to discuss 
the theological tenet of conversion ; nor would 
we here express any Opinion as to the nature 
and extent of the change implied therein. We 


be converted. 


would only remark that the signs of conver- 


sion required by the contributors to the Book 
and its Missions are very easily simulated. To 


learn off a few well-worn phrases, to quote a few 
acceptable texts, to speak in a tone of unctuous 
solemnity, to be able to groan from the lowest 
depths of the stomach, to enter into gross details 
of one’s past experience, to talk of one’s soul as 
though it were a filthy pocket-handkerchief, 
and to wriggle one’s features into a hideous 
grin, called in correct T. P. phraseology, ‘ an 


| intense joyous, a heavenly expression,” are 


external symbols which can be feigned with 


| little difficulty. Advertise in the Times for a 


hundred thousand converted sinners, and offer 
from £30 to £40 a year to each, and on the 
day of the advertisement they will all appear 
instanter, as though they had been made to 
order. Let there be but a demand, and a 
supply will be forthcoming. 

That these Bible-women should teach super- 


_ stition in the place of Christianity, is only 


what could be expected. Thus, on the subject 


| of prayer, we find the most puerile notions 


taught. ‘The converted mothers have a very 


| clear conception of the money-value of prayer. 


** Ruth in St. Giles” relates how she once visited 


a starving family in that district. She gave | 


them fourpence :— 
“The mother hardly paused to thank her, so eager 


was she to go out and get bread. But as she left 
the room the others, on their knees, poured out | 
| their sobbing thanks, and the old woman added, | 
‘Thank the Lord, He has heard my prayer; for | 


didn’t I pray Him this morning that some lady might 
look on this poor child and pity her? and ain’t He 
sent you?’” 

Again, one Saturday, a certain widow only 
possessed two shillings}and twopence. She 
wanted more, so— 

“ She prayed earnestly all day, but the day passed 
and no help came ; the evening was closing in when 
a tap at her door was heard, and our good City 


Missionary entered, and cheered her with some | 


small gift. ‘ Look,’ she said, ‘ how the Lord heard 


; and answered my prayers, and [ do believe He will 


never forsake me.’ ” 

Again, when a woman’s husband was out of 
work, she tells us— 

“During that time I never omitted for one day 
to pray that the Lord would send him employment. 
Each day the same Scripture text came to my mind 
as I rose from prayer, ‘ Be still, and know that I am 
God.’ Satan told me my prayers were not worth 
much, us God took no heed. Neither were they, 
only for the blood of sprinkling. ... We had saved 


a little, and now it was nearly spent. We had | 


only £1 left. Christmas Eve came, and we had 


| forgot to give notice at the bank for the last pound. 


My husband asked me what we should do for dinner 
on Christmas day? In a cheerful manner I said, 
‘We shall have fowl and bacon,’ and in less than a 
quarter of an hour a friend brought me the very 
articles I spoke of, and insisted on my taking a loan 


| of fifteen shillings.” 


Were a father to tell his little girl that if she 
prayed to God for a dol!, He would send her 
one ; and were he to purchase one at ashop and 


| they want, they are to pray for.. If, with the 
| canny Scotchman, they were to pray to God to 
| ‘take every thing fro’ everybody else, and gi’ 
it a’ to us,” we could not be astonished. It is 
simply the practical application of the doctrine 
| taught by the Ladies Superintendents and 
| Bible-women. 
For the Ladies who engage in the work, there 
| are doubtless many excuses to be made. As 
| the circumstances of the miserable beings in 
| whose welfare they are interested account for 
their habits of deceit, so are many of the follies 
committed by benevolent Jadies due to the 
position to which they are condemned by the 
requirements of modern society. The defective 
and superficial education so generally preva- 
| lent in girls’ schools, and the life of compara- 
tive idleness which many women of the middle 
classes are almost compelled to lead, go far to 
diminish the blame which otherwise they would 
so richly merit. Debarred as they are by the 
rigid rules of society, from engaging in any 
business or profession, and unfitted as their 
former education has rendered them for appre- 
ciating the pleasures of study or science, 
many of them are absolutely forced into per 
trating the most egregious absurdities under 
| the noticn that they are carrying out the object 
of life. Like the ‘dear old soul,” they feel 
| they must do summat, and they act accordingly, 
| without considering whether the ultimate re- 
‘sults of their “summat” will be beneficial 
| or detrimental to the general interests of 
society. ‘To be sure, the earnest ladies of 
| the present generation have made a step in 
advance of those of the past. Then, a 
tract was the universal _ panes for all 
evils; it was given to satisfy a hungry sto- 
mach, as well as to soothe a troubled spirit. 
A spiritual cure for carnal ailments was then 
the fashion. Now, in teaching women how to 
sew and cut out, and make their homes com- 
fortable, and especially in inducing them to 
provide for the future by subscribing to cloth- 
ing clubs, ladies do a large amount of good. 
But why adulterate this good with so much 
evil?) Why makeit an indispensable condition, 
‘that if a woman is to learn to sew, she must 
first be a hypocrite and impostor? Why adopt 
a plan which mnst necessarily encourage whole- 
sale lying and deceit, when one accomplishing 
| the same good, unaccompanied by any of the 
evil, is equally easy, or, rather, far easier of 
adoption? ‘There are very many ladies in Eng- 
land, we are glad to say, who confer infinite 
benefits on the parishes and districts in which 
they reside; but these, with the true instincts 
| of their order, do not blazen forth their deeds 
in highly-coloured reports. They do good 
quietly ; they mix unostentatiously with their 
| poorer neighbours ; they teach them many use- 
ful arts; they instruct their children; they break 
through, as far as they are able, the barriers 
of class and the distinctions of caste, and let 
the poor see that there is something in common 
between the hearts of the rich and of the 
needy, and thus they do much to refine, and 
polish, and humanize, and so to christianize the 
working classes. But how different is this to the 
bare-faced conceit and unblushing vanity with 
which the contributors to the Book and its 
Missions spread their pious acts before the 
world. The evident glee with which these 
latter dwell on the uncouth language of the 
* mothers,” and the gloating pleasure with 
which they recount the most loathsome flattery, 
is simply disgusting. However pure the inten- 
| tions of some of them may be, they may rest 











y Bove? : : i 1 more 
and what God so frequently blesses to them, is only | give it her, telling her that it had been brought | assured that they are doing a deal harm 
the very simplest pe of the text of rer ‘from heaven by the angels in answer to her | than good. ‘The real results of their mission 


ture, pressed home upon their conscience with the 


prayers, he would be teaching her the doctrine 


| are contemptible. In districts containing tens 
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of thousands of inhabitants, they collect some 
forty or fifty women, and distribute some 
hundreds of Bibles. Even were their teaching 
valuable, its effect would in these cases be very 
limited. Considering how essentially perni- 
cious it is, it is not unsatisfactory that its 
actual infiuence should be so little. Busy as 
these ladies may be, some rebuke stronger than 
that contained in the Spanish proverb may 
apply to them. They may not merely die 
without having done any real business, but 
they may find that the good they think they 
are doing, is after all evil. 





EL DORADO.* 
‘*T HAVE been,” says Mike Lambourn, in Ke- 
nilworth, ‘in the El Dorado, where urchins 
play at cherry-pit for diamonds, and country 
wenches thread rubies for necklaces, instead of 
rowan-tree berries; where the pantiles are 


off his head so as to cut the man loose without 
the trouble of unharnessing his comrades, 
| perished in a skirmish with some of the wild 
tribes in the valley of Chinacota. Philip von 
Huten, when, as he imagined, close upon the 
object of his journey, was repulsed and 
wounded in a desperate encounter with the 
Omaguas. The story of his cure is worth re- 
lating. A friendly Indian, the chief of the 
Uaupes, dressed an old slave in Von Huten’s 
armour, placed him on horseback, and stabbed 
him in the same direction as the Omagua had 
stabbed the German. The slave was then 
killed and dissected, the course of the wound 
was carefully traced, and the chief, by means 
of the knowledge thus obtained, was enabled 
successfully to treat the hurt of his ally. 

But of all these expeditions the most remark- 
able was that commanded successively by Pedro 
de Ursua, by Fernando Guzman, and by Lope 
de Aguirre, and to which the volume before us 
relates. Such a publication lays all readers in 


/ 





made of pure gold, and the paving-stones of | the bye-paths of literature under one more obli- 
virgin silver.” Such tales were told by many | gation tothe Hakluyt Society. They will find 
an actual narrator, over many a real inn fire, | here a well-written translation of a rare and 
in the roving, fighting, adventurous days of | curious book, notes brief and illustrative, a 
Queen Bess. Nor was it in England alone | clear map, and an introduction by Mr. Mark- 
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that they obtained credence and stimulated en- 
terprise. Among all the restless spirits of Eu- 
rope, among all the daring settlers of South 
America, wild stories were current of an undis- 
covered city of fabulous wealth. The details 
varied, and the locality could never be fixed 
with any great precision. But among the co- 
lonists, at any rate, the belief was firm in the 
existence of a golden town, of a House of the 
Sun, of a king or prince who displayed his 
magnificence by anointing himself with tur- 
pentine, and then rolling in gold-dust. Hence 
arose numerous expeditions, headed by Spa- 
niards, by Germans, by Englishmen, having 
their root in mingled covetousness and credu- 
lity, marked by romantic adventures, termi- 
nating in disastrous disappointment, yet not 
altogether barren in their ultimate results, 
A quest as visionary as Arthur’s knights for 
the sacred graal, drew the gold-seekers to ex- 
plore regions which have scarcely ever been 
visited during three subsequent centuries. Mr. 
Markham justly compares the additions to geo- 
graphical knowledge which have been obtained 
by their search to the progress in chemical sci- 


ence which we owe to the toilers for the philo- | 


sopher'’s stone. 

A high place in the martyrology of Mam- 
mon should be assigned to the seekers for El 
Dorado. The hardships which these men en- 
countered at every step of their wanderings 
were something terrible. They were decimated 
by pestilence; they were maddened by mos- 
quitos ; they were carried off by jaguars ; they 
suffered fearfully from famine. It was only 
extreme good fortune which threw in their 
way a continuous supply of wild berries and 
edible roots. Sometimes the fruits on which 
they had eagerly seized proved to be poisonous, 
and the hair, beard, at eyebrows of those who 


still further. If Du Guesclin wrung a large 
contribution from a reluctant ih Ursua 
forced an unfortunate priest at Moyobamba 
into giving up some six thousand dollars for 
the use of his expedition. 

The explorers marched along the coast from 
Lima to Truxillo, after which they directed 
their course inland by a bend to the north- 
west. Ursua himself remained for some time 
at Santa Cruz, sending on detachments to in- 
vestigate the country and awe or conciliate 
the Tato. Evil omens soon began to cloud 
his prospects. The commander of the first 
body of men sent out by him was murdered 
by two of his officers, whom Ursua conse- 
quently put to death. Sinister warnings and 
predictions as to the desperate character of the 
men whom he commanded began to reach him 
from Lima. Some of his pioneers suffered from 
famine, and imputed to the Governor slackness 
in following and relieving them. ‘The recruits 
whom he obtained at Santa Cruz were dis- 
gusted at being forced to leave their cattle 
and other possessions behind. The vessels 
which he built and launched on the Amazon 
proved leaky and almost useless. When he 
himself, with the main body of his men, pur- 





ham which deserves every praise that can be | sued his journey along the great river, it was 
given it. To eulogize the original writer seems only to encounter suffering and disappoint- 
rather incongruous. Itis said that when, some | ment. Turtles and alligators were not found 
fifteen years ago, the Antigone was performed in sufficient abundance for the men to subsist 
in Dublin, the audience raised a tremendous on well, and they had little subsistence besides. 
shout for the author to come forward. We feel | Wars with some Indians, and alliances with 
it to be almost as great an anachronism to | others, at times gave them employment and 
commend a gentleman who published his work | procured them food. But the great object of 
in 1627. Nevertheless, we cannot help saying | their search seemed still as remote as ever ; and 
that we like Fray Simon for his gossiping | their own progress, by disconcerting all their 
Herodotus-like narrative, his denunciation of | previous notions of the country, seemed only 
wrong especially when committed under the to bewilder and dissatisfy them. In this 
pretext of zeal for the Roman Catholic faith, temper they had little need of additional pro- 
and his warm sympathy with the Indian vic- | vocation to inspire them with dislike and dis- 
tims of Spanish cruelty—although Mr. Mark- | trust towards their leader. 
ham tells us that he plundered most shame-| The Navarrese chief had not come unaccom- 
lessly from the manuscript of Vasquez, one of , panied to the command. A beautiful and 
the survivors of the expedition of Aguirre. It , courageous mistress, a lady of rank and wealth, 
was in the year 1560 that the Marquis of Inez de Atienza, had resolved to brave, in 
Caiiete, Viceroy of Lima, determined on des- | company withhim, the perils of an untraversed 
patching another expedition in search of the | land. The story of her self-devotion—re- 
golden city. All Peru was just then in a fer- | sembling in some parts that of Oxenham’s 
ment with some fresh stories of incalculable | paramour in Westward Ho !—gives a touch of 
wealth told by some recently-arrived Indians. , tenderness to the dark narrative, and we can- 
Besides the chance of a brilliant coup, there | not withhold our sympathy from a love which, 
were some obvious motives which influenced however guilty, was at any rate unwavering 
| Caiiete in his project. Themen who would go and unfortunate. The connection of Ursua 
| gold-seeking were just the men who, if they with Doiia Inez was a fruitful source of dis- 
‘remained at Lima, would give trouble to the | content among the troops. Her influence over 
| Governor, It was much better they should | her lover was said to be pernicious; and it was 
| spend their energies in conquest than in rebel- | alleged that for her convenience he sentenced 
| lion. Let them plunge into the interior of the | soldiers, on frivolous pretexts, to the punish- 
| Continent, and the State would surely be a ment of rowing canoes. 
_gainer—if ouly to the extent of being tempo-| Bythelstof January, 1561, these complaints 
_rarily rid of these wild spirits. A leader was | had reached a head. The men were ready to 
readily found in Pedro de Ursua. break out into mutiny, murder their general, 
| A knight of Navarre, brave, adventurous, | and return to Peru. Various leaders had 
/and experienced, no man could have been | arranged the plans of the outbreak, the most 
| found better suited for the purpose of Cafiete. conspicuous of whom was a turbulent soldier 
_ Ursua had already been engaged in more than | of fortune named Lope de Aguirre. Fernando 








had eaten them dropped off. One expedition | one daring and successful expedition. He had 
lived for days upon ants. Another subsisted | founded in the north of New Granada a city 
for a considerable period on land shells. A | named from his native Pampluna. He had 
third was more fortunate in the possession of | carried on a war with the brave Musos In- 


an aged donkey, to the mastication of which 
its members were forced to betake themselves. 
Some sharp fighting fell to the lot of every 
band of explorers. ‘The savage Alfinger, who, 
when any one of the Indians whom he chained 
in gangs was unable to proceed, would strike 








_ * The Expedition of Pedro de Ursua and Lope de Aguirre 
in Search of El Dorado and Oma in 1560-1. Translated 
from Fray Pedro Simon's Sixth Historical Notice of the Con- 

of Firme by William Bollaert, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
with an Introduction by Clements R. Markham, Esq. (Hak- 
luyt Society.) 


| dians, whose chiefs he had slain by an act of 
; cruel treachery. The Musos, however, had 
compelled him to evacuate another city which 
he had founded further south, and called Tu- 
dela. After this, he had fought with great 
courage and success against the Tayronas, and 
had been found by Caiiete thirsting for em- 
ployment at Panama. Such was the man who 
was chosen, like Du Guesclin, at the head of 
the Free Companies, to lead the lawless rovers 
to foreign war. ‘The parallel might be carried 





de Guzman, the Alfarez-General or standard- 
bearer, had been communicated with by the 
mutineers, and had given his assent to their 
rojects. Pedro de Ursua seems at the last to 
om become quite unsuspicious. _Probabl 
the comfortable quarters and better fare which 
his men were enjoying in the village of Machi- 
paro, on the confines of Peru and Brazil, had 
encouraged him to hope that a better state of 
things was beginning. If such were his ex- 
pectations they were soon dissipated. On the 
first night of the new year, his lodging was 
entered by the conspirators, and, as he sprang 
from his hammock to seize his arms, he 
was dispatched by numerous stabs. A knight 
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who had been among his friends, afterwards 
related that shortly before the perpetration of 
the murder, he saw a strange shade glide by 
the quarters of the Governor, and heard an 
unearthly voice pronounce the words—‘‘ Pedro 
de Ursua, Governor of Omagua and E] Dorado, 
God pardon thee!” Ursua’s lieutenant, Juan 
de Vargas, had been alarmed by the tumult, 
and as he was hastening to the spot whence it 
proceeded, was met by the murderers of his 
master, whose fate he immediately shared. 
Fernando de Guzman, on whom the command 
was now conferred, would seem to have been a 
thoroughly weak and worthless man. The si- 
tuation in which he was placed would have 
tried to the utmost far higher abilities; and 
amid the conflicting brawls and intrigues by 
which he was surrounded he could only display 
a spectacle of helpless vacillation. It is evi- 
dent that he feared and hated Aguirre, while 
at the same time he was a mere puppet in the 
hands of that resolute miscreant. A schism 
soon showed itself among the mutineers. One 
party was in favour of proceeding under Guz- 
man, as they had done under Ursua ; of justi- 
fying to the Government the murder of the 
latter, on the ground of his treachery and in- 
competency; and of going on to prosecute the 
search for the Golden City, and to conquer 
realms in the name of the Catholic King. 
Such were not the views of Aguirre. No tale 
of a mythical El Dorado had overcome his 
practical instincts. Visions, like those of Ber- 
tram Risingham, floated before his eyes. 
‘Chili had heard me through her States, 

And Lima oped her silver gates ; 

Rich Mexico I had marched through, 

And sacked the splendours of Peru.” 
His hopes were — in open, avowed, and 
unshrinking rebellion, and he aspired to no- 
thing less than the conquest, first of Peru, and 
afterwards of the rest of South America. 
When a document reciting the circumstances 
of Ursua’s death was drawn up by those prin- 
cipally concerned in it, Aguirre took the deci- 
sive step, by adding to his own signature the 
name by which he was afterwards called, “the 
Traitor.” Bandera, the leader of the quasi- 





-nor’s safety, as he pretended, had induced “the 
Traitor” to keep around himself sixty picked 
men; and he had spies, who reported to him 
all the movements of his superiors. Guzman 
ordered the assassination of Aguirre: Aguirre 
perpetrated that of Guzman. 

And now Aguirre was supreme; free to 
indulge to the utmost his love of adventure 

‘and his lust of blood. His march was one 
scene of slaughter. For any soldier who had 

| incurred his suspicions, had seemed likely to 
fall behind, had spoken in too loud a tone, was 

lin any way denounced to the traitor, death | 
was the rapid and certain penalty. Curiously | 
| enough a wide discrepancy of opinion exists as | 

' to the route by which he crossed the continent. 

| Humboldt and Southey consider that he fol- 

lowed the Amazon from its source to its mouth, 
while other writers, with whom Mr, Markham | 
agrees, suppose him to have made his way for 

a considerable distance due north, and to have | 

reached the sea by the course of the Oronoco. 

On the first of July, 1561, his men reached | 


his own valour, reviled the deserters, and in- 
vited the venerable ecclesiastic to settle on the 
island as a sort of chaplain to the forces. The 
Provincial, however, had seen enough of 
Aguirre. It is evident that neither he nor a 
certain Francisco Taxardo, who afterwards 
essayed an attack on the island, was very am- 
bitious to come to close quarters with such a 


| wild beast at bay. Aguirre continued drink- 


ing, boasting, and butchering; his soldiers, 
his prisohers, and some monks experiencing the 
full intensity of his rage. 

He was too restless, however, to continue 
on the island. After having procured a bene- 
diction of his black banners marked with 
blood-red swords, he set sail again for the 
mainland. The rest of his story must be briefly 
told. He successively occupied Burburata, 
Valencia, and Barquicimeto, and at each place 
repeated his cruelties. He addressed a letter 
to the King of Spain, which would alone show 


| how deep a tinge of madness there was in his 


character. In this singular document he in- 





royal party, protested strongly but ineffectu- 
ally; Guzman was formally elected, and pro- | 


claimed Prince of Peru. ‘Three soldiers alone | 
refused to swear allegiance to him; two of | 


them were soon afterwards murdered, the third, | 
named Vasquez, lived to draw up an account 
of the expedition, on which Fray Simon’s nar- 
rative is mainly founded. Every one who 
seemed likely to oppose Aguirre was rapidly 
disposed of. He took advantage of the rivalry 
of Bandera and a captain named Salduendo, 
both of whom were aspiring to the affections of 
the bereaved Dofta Trek to procure from the 
latter a denunciation of the former to the Go- 
vernor. Guzman assented to his execution, or 
rather murder, and Bandera was slain by the 
agents of Aguirre, while playing cards at the 
Governor's house. Not long afterwards, poor 
Dojia Inez perished. Her mattress, Aguirre 
said, would take up too much room in the bri- 
gantine. ‘T'wo of his soldiers were accordingly 
sent to murder her; and even the desperate 
rovers, accustomed as they were to daily slaugh- 
ters, could not refrain from some emotion when | 
her mangled corpse was displayed to the camp: | 
Salduendo was slain at the same time. A more | 
important victim followed. Amid revolutions | 
and counter-revolutions, the wretched roi fai- 
neant Guzman had been content with display- | 
ing imperial airs, with assuming a ridiculous 

gravity, and dining in solitary state. At last, 

however, it seems to have occurred to him that 

Aguirre was growing dangerous. But the lat- 

ter was no easy prey. Anxiety for the Gover- | 





the Atlantic after suffering many hardships | coherently boasts of his services, his courage, 
and committing many crimes, among which | and his orthodoxy. He is very severe on the 
the abandonment of their Indian guides to be | extravagance of the judges and the luxury of 
slaughtered by their heathen countrymen, de- | the monks. Then he flies off to a complaint 
serves to be recounted. | about certain lakes being strictly preserved by 
The first place to which Aguirre steered | royal authority. He is very bitter against 
was the Island of Margarita, a little to the | kings in general, and Philip in particular. If 
west of Trinidad. Here he represented himself | few go to hell, he says, in the spirit of Quevedo, 
as the leader of a band of explorers from Peru, | they are all who ever reigned. After enume- 
possessed of considerable wealth ; and having | rating his followers, he concludes by telling 
by some lavish gifts inspired confidence in his | Philip he shall be, on account of the royal in- 
statements, he obtained from the governor gratitude, till death a rebel. i 
permission for his men to land and exercise| And now the toils were closing around him 
themselves. ‘The governor came to see the fast. From every quarter of Venezuela, 
spectacle, when, at a given signal, he and all | Guiana, and New Granada, troops were ar- 
the chief functionaries of the island were made | riving to oppose him. Conspicuous among 
prisoners by the Traitor. His rule over the them was a gallant contingent from Merida, 
island now commenced, and was a wild suc- | led by a captain named Pedro Bravo. Some 
cession of bloodshed, plunder, and buffoonery. | delay was caused by the irresolution of the 
The silk, the jewels, the pearls (the chief | Governor ; but at last the post of lieutenant- 
source of the island’s wealth), were speedily | general was conferred on Pedro Bravo, who 
seized by the soldiery; a sort of conscription | set to work to crush the Traitor. Occupying 
was organized among the inhabitants; and all | the town of Barquicimeto, he dispersed in the 
their vessels were broken up, to prevent any one houses promises of pardon to Aguirre’s men, 
from leaving the island. In an evil hour for | and even to Aguirre himself, if they would 
himself, the traitor sent out a party of his men | submit to the royal forces. Then he retired, 
to the port of Maracapana, on the mainland, | and left the rebels to enter the deserted town, 
with orders to capture a ship belonging to a | and find the royal proclamations. ; Their effect 
Provincial of the order of St. Domingo, who Was soon perceptible. Aguirre’s men began to 
was charged with the conversion of the neigh- | desert ; but several days of sharp fighting still 
bouring Indians. The utter wildness of his | ensued, in one of which Pedro Bravo had his 
rojects must now have begun to evidence | horse killed under him. But the Traitor’s 
itself to his men, alienated also from him by | course was run. One by one his comrades 
the terror of his increasing atrocities. Mon- | escaped from his entrenchments and passed 
guia, therefore, the chief of the marauders, | over to the enemy with shouts of “ Long live 
took all his party over to the Royal side, and | the King.” A single companion of his guilt, 
hastened to disclose all he knew of the deeds | Llamoso by name, who had at Margarita tes- 
and designs of his commander. The Provincial | tified his loyalty to Aguirre by drinking the 
acted with a good deal of promptitude. He re- | blood of one of his murdered victims, alone 
solved at all events to carry the intelligence to | remained, as if bound by that terrible sacra- 
the important port of Burburata, and, if pos- ment. Then Aguirre, rushing into an inner 
sible, himself to attack the Traitor. | room where his daughter was, vowing that 
Aguirre meanwhile was working himself up | none should hereafter work scorn on her, 
into a frenzy of wickedness. The attempts at | plunged his poniard into her breast. It may 
desertion, which now became rife, rendered | be that the horror of the deed overcame even 
him only more savagely suspicious. He began | him. At any rate, when the royal troops ap- 
to sketch something like a policy, the main | proached, he flung down his arms and stood 
feature of which was his determination to slay helpless before them. ; At first they were in- 
all noblemen, all monks, and all * social evils.” | clined to take him alive; but some of his old 
The vessel of the Provincial drew near. | soldiers, fearful of his disclosing their crimes, 
Aguirre threatened to slay all the inhabitants | counselled his instant death. ‘Two op os 
of Margarita if he were attacked. As for the | were discharged at him, and he fell on 
Provincial, he would flay him alive and make | the spot. The place at which he landed in 
a drum of his skin. There was only one ad- ; Margarita is still called “ the Tyrant’s Port, 
versary worthy to encounter himself ; he would | and a a red and sulphureous fire, which, 
not object to a personal combat with the King | like a Will of the Wisp, dances over the savan- 
of Spain. | nahs of South America, is marked with super- 
The Provincial was greeted by Aguirre in stitious awe by the inhabitants, who see in it 
an absurd letter, in which the Traitor extolled the lost soul of the Traitor Lope de Aguirre, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Field of Life, or Sowing and Reaping. In 
5 vols. (Saunders and Otley.) The field of 
life in this novel is by no means a battle-field. 
It is rather a “ field of cloth of gold,” and the 
struggles depicted in it are neither the grim 
combats of actual warfare, nor those even 
sterner, which are waged by want and ignor- 
ance and crime against human nature and the 
human heart; they consist merely, on the con- 
trary, of records how delicate female affections 
are chilled if not blighted by the unfeeling 
behaviour of dissipated captains in the army, 
who “love and ride away,” and bud and blossom 
again beneath the fostering influences of the 
ardent tenderness of other captains less va- 
grant, or of conspicuous adornments of the 
Peerage or the Church, who rise up to heal the 
breaches that have been made. There are 
several young ladies in this book, all young 
and pretty and rich, but a little different in 
their views with regard to flirtation. Very 
properly, Ellen, the one who objects to it 
altogether, and is what a Lothario Captain 
Devonport disparagingly calls the Lady Boun- 
tiful of the village, gets married first. She is, 
of course, booked for the clergyman of the vil- 
lage. Her sister, Catherine, is by no means so 
fortunate ; she has a most unjustifiable prefer- 
ence for attending at ball-rooms rather than 
sick-beds, and seeks the society of the gal- 
lant officers of the 110th in preference to that 


of their black-robed rivals of the church; a_ 


reference which is shared in by a friend of 
ers, Fanny, whom she goes to visit. The most 


distinguished ornament of that distinguished | 


regiment, the 110th, is the Captain Devonport 


we have before referred to. He has long been an | 


admirer of the fair Fanny; but having ascer- 
tained his power over her, he is contented, and 


makes hot love to her friend and visitor, Ca- | 


therine. This Captain is decidedly a very un- 
favourable specimen of his profession; while 
thus professing the most ardent devotion to 
two young ladies, he has not the slightest idea 
of marriage, from which holy estate he shrinks 
with something like loathing. It is obvious 
that the seed he is sowing does not give 
promise of a very remunerative crop at har- 
vest time. We are however a little puzzled to 
explain the object of the second title of Sowing 
and Reaping. We admit that the Captain reaps 
the proper reward of his wickedness; which 
consists partly in his falling in love with each 


of the young ladies to whom he has behaved | 


with so much cruelty, so soon as they have trans- 
ferred the treasures of their young hearts tosome 


one else, and are no longer to he his for the ask- | 


ing; and partly in going off in a pet to India, 
catching rheumatism, which renders him paraly- 
tic, and returning to be an object of pity to the 
two women, now blooming wives and mothers, 
whom he had thus scandalously treated. But 
is there a Nemesis only for man? and is wo- 
man to escape the consequences of her actions 
—if she sow, shall she not reap? These two 
ladies surely deserved a heavier punishment 
than befell them; they should at least have 
gone through some “ purgatorial fires.” It is 
obvious that Fanny was a worldly little dam- 
sel, bent upon-securing to herself a figure, face, 
and fortune which all around her coveted for 
themselves ; while her friend was a shrewd, de- 
signing minx, who spirited away her com- 
panion’s lover from under her very nose, with 
that charming, guileless look of innocence wo- 
men know so well how to assume, and which be- 
fools us men always, but other women never. 
That one of these should at once have secured, 
in place of her recreant captain, his bosom 
friend and brother officer who has opportunely 


dropped in for a fortune equal to that which 
the other carries away to misspend in India, or 
that the second, in place of the aforementioned 
captain in a walking regiment, should have 
obtained a Peer of the realm, beside whose 
immense estates the fortune she had before so 
nearly secured was a mere bagatelle; surely 
this is not reaping as they sow. However, if 
we can set aside all idea of deriving benefit 
from the book, detach all those ideas of a 
moral which are more embarrassing and cramp- 
ing to lady novel-writers than all the fetters 
of rhyme or metre are to the poet, in itself this 
work will repay the perusal of those who must 
have novels. It is pleasantly written, in a kindly, 
genial spirit, with touches of truthfulness in- 
terspersed, It sadly lacks incident; even the | 
proposals of marriage are most improperly | 
made behind the scenes; and, except that one | 
of the young ladies is rescued from a cow at 
the very moment when she is fainting, and the 
cow, which is only playful, is looking calmly 
on the disastrous results its gambols have 
caused, thereis not anything to break the even 
but somewhat monotonous flow of dialogue. 
‘The views of human life, and the endeavours to 
penetrate into motives, are crude and imma- 
ture, and justify us in declaring that this is 
the work of a young, or at all events unprac- 
tised, hand; but there are obvious traces that 
the author walks through life with his or her 
eyes open ; and, with a little more knowledge 
of human nature, and a good deal better idea 
of a plot, we shall perhaps be able to speak in 
more favourable terms of the next production 
which emanates from the same source. 











The Cost of a Coronet. A Romance of 
Modern Life. By James M'‘Gregor Allan. 
(Newby.) We lay down these three volumes 
with an indescribable feeling of dissatisfaction, 
not so much with the author as our own critical 
judgment. It is difficult from a single perusal 
to arrive at any definite opinion as to the me- 
rits of a work which differs in almost every 
essential point from the accepted type of the 
modern Minerva Press. It contains much that 
we must admire, even perhaps against our bet- 
ter convictions, but much more that we must 
condemn. ‘The vividness of imagination and 
freshness and originality of tone by which many 
of its pages are characterized, afford abundant 


“novelist to reproduce real life as it exists, 


with all its deformities and imperfections. 
The novelist, like the painter, must not 
strive after an exact transcript of nature. 
The attempt will necessarily mar all the effect 
of the production. Granted that the existence 
of well-appointed little “ boxes at Brompton,” 
and neat little broughams in the Park—the 
characters of whose fair occupants would not 
bear too strict an examination—is not alto- 
gether unknown in society, docs it therefore 
follow that the novel writer should insist upon 
dragging these dark phases of life into light, and 
re-enact them coram populo for the edification 
of another section of man- and wormankind 
who otherwise might have remained in com- 
parative ignorance on such unsavoury sub- 
jects? We are no sentimental purists, but we 
are nevertheless of opinion that the less 


| of the atmosphere of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s 


Court in modern fiction, the better it will be 
for the morals of Young England. So com- 
pletely indeed does this questionable element 
pervade these volumes, that, had it not been 
for the testimony of the title-page to the con- 
trary, we should have been tempted to regard 
it as proof positive of female authorship. We 
trust that Mr. Allan will accept these remarks in 
the friendly spirit in which they are dictated. 
He is certainly capable of much better things 
than the Cost of a Coronct. We cannot take 
leave of him more appropriately than with an 
extract. Here is a picture of a fashionable 
preacher :— 


“He mixes with these worldly vanities partly 
from some slight weakness in favour of pleasure and 
carnal lusts; partly to gratify his vanity, and the 
love of the digito monstrari ; partly from profes- 
sional motives, to see character, and collect materials 
for his sermons. No man better understands the 
art of riveting the attention of a fashionable audi- 
ence—I should say congregation—and yet saying 
nothing disagreeable ; of sending away the ‘ miser- 
able sinners’ perfectly unconcerned, happy, and con- 
tented, to their habitual sins. He tickles rather 
than pricks their consciences. His sermons are 
remarkably flowery, and well adapted to his con- 
gregation. He does not make any one uncom- 
fortable. ... 

“ His sentences are very beautiful, rounded, and 
flowing. He is an elegant preacher, and yet a 
hearer who reflects, feels that there is a want of 
reality about it, that it is ‘stagey’ and bombastic, 





evidence that Mr. Allan possesses some of the 
chief qualifications of a novelist to a very con- 
siderable degree, which, if properly directed, 
could not fail to raise him toa high position 
among the writers of fiction. Merc imagina- 
| tion, however, does not make a successful no- 
velist. It requires the softening adjuncts of 
judgment and cultivation; and in these two 
| latter qualities Mr. Allan, it must be admitted, 


that it does not really touch the heart or under- 
standing; that if one of the early Christians 
could rise from the dead to listen, he would not 
recognise it as the traditional teaching of Christ, 
but only the old heathen philosophy slightly re- 
modelled and covered up with a superticies of 
evangelical phraseology. Still, the Hon. and Rev. 
| Wycherly Winsome is not a bad sort of man. He 
suits his age and generation. He would have made 
a bad martyr, and probably would not have entered 





, is lamentably deficient. We cannot peruse his 
| story without a painful feeling of regret that so 


| hopelessly ruined by an injudicious process of 
| manufacture. The article, when produced, is 
| utterly unworthy of the genius of the designer 
| —although we can detect here and there, in 
| the heterogeneous medley, abundant promise 
of better results under a more careful and 
artistic system of arrangement. Mr. Allan, 
in his eagerness to produce a melodramatic 
novel, has prostituted his abilities to “ sen- 
sation,” and has not hesitated to make 
, use of incidents and characters which, how- 
| ever well told and graphically drawn, have 
been hitherto—at least, since the passing of 
the late Lord Campbell's Act—popularly re- 
garded as the peculiar property of dramatists 
{and novel-writers on the other side of the 
| Channel. It is idle to put forward the hack- 
| neyed argument, that it is the duty of the 





much excellent raw material should be thus | 


the Church in the days when there was a possibility 
of his services being required in that capacity. But 
he will make a capital Dean or Bishop in the nine- 
teenth century, and is perhaps better understood by 
| his congregation than a more earnest man, who 
| would frighten them from church altogether by 
| telling them of their pet sins.” 


Es 


MAGAZINES. 


New Quarterly Review. There is little origi- 
nality in this number. The reader cannot fail to 
feel, on perusing any one of its articles, that what 
he is reading is by no means new to him, Not that 
there is any positive plagiarism to be detected ; but 
the whole tenor of the article will produce on his 
mind an impression very like what is experienced 
after hearing an anecdote a second time. He will 


have heard the opinions that have been enunciated, 
enunciated somewhere before; he will have seen 
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the criticisms that have been passed, passed some- also doubtless find believers, although not on a 
where before; and even the quotations that par, either as regards intellect or numbers, with 
have been made from books, he will find are | those who take Dyce or Delius fora guide. The 
the very quotations that have been made some- author of the present volume has given some 
where before. All this he will perceive if he is | remarks on the Sonnets, and the person to whom 
what is technically called a “general” reader. If, | they may have been addressed; but he has confined 
however, he has no right to that title, and his read- himself to known facts, and has mercifully spared 
ing is confined to the columns of the New Quar- us the infliction of philosophical analyses, for which 
terly Review, what is provided for his entertain- | we are most thankful. This reticence on his part 
ment this quarter is not at all bad. The opinions | at once predisposed us favourably, though, in fact, 
expressed seem preity correct; the criticisms are | the book needs nothing beyond its own intrinsic 
fair enough; and the quotations are as good as merits to recommend it to both critics and readers. 
could be made. In addition to the usual summary | Professor Bodenstedt has placed the observations 
of the Literature of the past three months, this pre- , he wished to make at the end of the volume, thus 
sent number contains five articles, all of them on | allowing the reader to enter at once upon the 
subjects of present interest, and that have been poems, instead of withholding him, and perhaps 
much discussed of late. The opening paper is de-| souring his temper by a prefatorial disquisition. 
voted to a review of Alison’s Lives of Lord Castle-'| The new arrangement of the Sonnets which Pro- 
reagh and Sir Charles Stewart, or rather, to a notice fessor Bodenstedt has adopted presents them to the 
of the character and policy of the former distin- | reader in a more pleasing sequence, inasmuch as we 
guished stateman. The writer agrees with the ver- do not stumble at once on that division, the burden 
dict now generally returned with respect to Castle- | of which is, that “From fairest creatures we desire 
reagh. He sees in him a brave, courageous, and | increase ;” on those, namely, in which Shakespere 
able administrator of public affairs, one who “held | urges his friend to marry. Those relating to a be- 
the reins with a firm hand and a sleepless eye loved mistress, which in English editions are placed | 
through a perilous stage of our history.” And in | last—exxvii. to clii—are here put before those in | 
his opinion of the biographer, too, he seems to agree which the friend is reproached or having alienated | 
with the current notion of Sir Archibald’s literary from him the object of his affection. Those of | 
defects. He criticizes poor Sir Archibald’s bad which Friendship is the theme come last, forming a 
grammar and slovenly sentences,—himself giving _ sober and fitting close, the keystone, as it were, to 
us, by the bye, in doing so, an example of bad gram- an arch of magnificent span. This new order in 
mar, and an “intrepidly” slovenly sentence. “But a which the Sonnets are presented to the reader im- | 
far worse fault is Sir Archibald’s intrepid carelessness part to them an air of unity which they had not 

of grammar, leading him not unfrequently into the before. They are treated as forming consecutive 

most involved and slovenly sentences.” Poor Sir | epochs in their author’s life ; and thus, to a certain | 
Archibald! Then, again, in his metaphorical ex- | degree, they assume a biographical interest. We, 

pressions he has greatly the advantage over Sir for our part, have no objection to this rearrange- 





ways of opinion that none but a poet can satisfac- 

torily translate the verses of another, still in render- 

ing such poems as these into another tongue, it is a 

matier of absolute necessity that the translator 

should himself be possessed of the poetic faculty. 

For moments occur when, though professedly trans- 

lating, he must needs make use of his invention, 

and then is the critical moment when all the above- 

mentioned qualities are = to be brought into 

play. Lest it should be thought we are exaggera- 

ting the difficulty, we will explain how it can com e 
that originality and invention may be required 
of a translator. In the poetical language of one 
country, expressions will be made use of which it 
would be utterly impossible to give literally in any 
translation whatever. As we write, the line “the 
shadowed livery of the burnished sun” occurs to 
us as an example; and it will at once be seen that, 
fitting as the word “livery” appears, it is one that 
if literally rendered would inevitably remind us of 
plush. Or again, 

“ Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour, 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent ?” 


in which lines the last expression is most apposite, 
inasmuch as those who care but for the patronage of 
the great are spoken of as “dwellers” on favour. 
But you cannot say this in French or German, nor 
speak of paying “rent” for it. And it is in such 
cases that the invention as well as the judgment of 
a translator must be employed, to find an equivalent 
for the unmanageable passage. Herein Professor 
Bodenstedt has been particularly successful: he has 
penetrated the meaning of his author, and has 
found fitting words and forms of expression to give 
in his own language the peculiar thoughts which 
he took upon himself to translate. Whoever is in- 
clined to underrate the ability required for such 


Archibald. “ As the French Revolution began to 
unfold its tail, and liberalism began to run into 
rebellion, Lord Castlereagh advanced into the front 
ranks of the party of order, which he never quitted 
till his death.” This is a very pretty tableau, you 
must confess. But metaphor is in favour elsewhere. 
The succeeding article is begun with this remark :— 
“Checkered events have closed the last year ;” and 
the next paragraph reads thus :—“ Portentous events 
seem also to be hovering over the coming year.” 
The review, which follows, of Mr. Reade’s new book, 
opens with the assertion that “the stamp of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s genius is its versatility,” and in the 
fifth and concluding article, we are told, that as the 
Constitution of Russia was pronounced to be a des- 


ment, but we confess that we do not find in the | 
“Concluding Remarks” any reasons sufficiently | 


satisfactory to incline us to adopt the opinion that 


such was the order in which the Sonnets were | 
We do not believe, for example, | 


really written. 
that those which form the close of the cyclus—as 
they have hitherto appeared—were the love-verses 
of a young man. To our individual feeling they 
bear marks of riper years. For, in the midst of 
outbursts of passion we see that the understanding 


also speaks, and then the feelings, be they never so | 


excited, must for the moment remain in abeyance. 
At such times there is a calm and reflective, a 
self-examining, a self-judging and self-condemn- 
ing tone which is not characteristic of the im- 


potism tempered by assassination, so the present | passioned love of youth. But, at the same time, 
Government of this country “ may be described as| We are ready to confess that, with the excep- 
Palmerston tempered by Gladstone.” If “tempered” | tion of an allusion to his days now “past the 
here meas “put out of temper sometimes,” we | best” (Sonnet CXXXVIIL), we could bring 
agree with the description: if not—not. We hope | forward nothing positive in support of our view. 


| task, may form a correcter estimate by examining 
the results of other men’s attempts, and seeing how 
| much is still left to be desired. e do not mean to 
say that in every sonnet Professor Bodenstedt has 
given every beauty of the original—for that no 
translator of any poet has ever yet done—but his 
version of the Sonnets may justly be esteemed a 
| success as great as any man, be he who he may, can 
reasonably hope to attain. 


The Tale of the Great Persian War, from the 
Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. George W. 
Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
(Longmans.) Everybody knows that the nine 
books of Herodotus are named after the Muses. 
They all abound with matters of interest and with 
those attractions of style which hag calls 
“Tonici sermonis veneres.” But in our collegiate 
days only a few of us were well acquainted with 
the whole sisterhood. And this is how it happened. 


to be able to speak more favourably of the next 
number of the New Quarterly. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





William Shakespere’s Sonnette, in Deutscher 
Nachhildung. Von Friedrich Bodenstedt. (Shake- 
spere’s Sonnets. ‘Translated into German verse by 
Frederick Bodenstedt.) (Berlin: Decker.) It. is 
really a relief to take up a book about Shakespere, 
especially if it comes from Germany, and to find it 


free from wild whims, philosophical systems, and | 


far-fetched notions, put forth under the plea of be- 
ing explanations of the poet. There is perhaps no 
one thing on which so much nonsense has been 
written, or such extravagance uttered, as on the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare and his dramas, The only won- 
der is how such preposterous combinations could 
possibly have been devised ; and it is hardly less asto- 
nishing that men should be found willing to accept 
them as so many gleams of light, showing the way 
to new discoveries, or as tending to illume and solve 
olden difficulties. But here, as with religious creeds, 
no matter how common or commonplace the self- 
asserted prophet be, he may beforehand assure him- 


Any atiempt to make good our case would 
necessarily become a_ psychological inquiry ; 
and the result, after all, however subtle our 
reasoning, could not claim to be incontroverti- 
ble, not being susceptible of proof. Here therefore 
we have only an inner voice to guide us; and to 
each one of us it sounds in this or that particular 
tone, according as we are mentally constituted. The 
condensation of thought and terseness of expression 
belonging to the Sonnet, would naturally point it 
out as one of the most difficult forms of poetry to 


render adequately in a translation. But if a Sonnet | 
of Shakespere be chosen for the attempt, the chances | 


against succeeding are increased; for not only are 
all the common difficulties present in a higher 
degree, but others, of somewhat formidable na- 
ture, are superadded. All the sonnets of that time 


For the purpose of taking an ordinary Degree at 
Oxford, no more of Herodotus was required than one 
of the two volumes of Gaisford’s edition, viz. the 
first four books, or the last five. The ordinary 
graduate, or “passman,” generally chose the first 
four; and so it is, that still, when two or three of 
us meet together and talk of school-hours, and 
' evoke the shade of Herodotus, it beckons us towards 
Lydia, or Babylon, or the Scythian barrows, or 
(over and over again) to the land of pyramids. It 
is pleasant to remember a certain room, where our 
college tutor (now an author of more than local 
fame) used to enliven our bald translations, and 
pour forth the generous overflowings of a genius as 
| inexhaustible and vivifying as the Nile itself. We 
lingered long with Euterpe, the Egyptian muse, and 
| we still toast her as the fairest daughter of Herodo- 


are stamped with quite a peculiar character, which | tus. But here we find a translator who turns his 
consists partly in the mode of thought, as shown in | back upon her. Here we have an Herodotus with- 
the choice of objects and similes brought in j uxta- | out a mummy or a crocodile for diversion. To the 
position, as though relevant and coherent; and | first four books Mr. Cox devotes thirty-five little 
partly in the mode of expression; standing as the | pages, and two hundred to the rest. Of a surety, 
one does in natural and close relationship to the | said we, he must have “taken up the last five 
other. Such difficulties as these demand other | books. But no, he does it on principle; and we 
powers, and put other qualities to the test, be- | are bound to confess, after all, that the main sub- 


sides a knowledge of the two languages and a 
thorough mastery over one’s own. Great judg- 
ment, considerable literary experience, consum- 


self of having a train of followers. A Joe Smith | mate skill, a fine and just appreciation of quaint- 
has as good a chance as a Mahomet. And the | ness of thought, as well as a delicately sensi- 
author of a recent work, abounding in absurdi- , tive taste, are all absolutely necessary for him who 
ties, entitled Zhe Footsteps of Shakspere, will | undertakes the task. And though we were al- 


i 


| ject of the Herodotean Epos is the Great Persian 
Yar; and so we have tried to forget Euterpe for 

| a while, and to attend to the readings of Mr. Cox. 
| He picks out the leading passages that relate to the 
feud between the East and West, and translates 
retty fully when he comes to the expeditions of 

arius and Xerxes; his style is spirited, and thus 


' 
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nalf his book is a good popular story of the War. 
But he has no sooner done translating, than he be- 


doubts ;’ he would have better pleased the British 
youths and maidens, and stirred them to a warmer 


| in the land, and all which are worth reading on ac- 
count of their intrinsic merit. The work is well 


gins to pull his author to pieces. What is the object , sympathy with Greece in the troubles and glories | printed, contains a very correct portrait of Arch- , 


of his work? The stndent of Thirlwall and Grote 
will hardly be enlightened by his critical chapters, 
and they will be a simple bore to the cursory reader. | 
The latter may fairly say that the doubts are | 
chilling, the references puzzling, and the sentences | 
obscure. When Mr. Cox is weighing the demerits 
of Pausanias and Themistocles, it is sometimes hard 
to discover whichehe is speaking of ; and we cannot 
for the life of us perceive that he has done anything 
towards clearing the character of the Athenian: we 
never doubted his being the cleverer rascal of the 
two, and less tainted with Medism than Pausanias. 
Literary men naturally feel inclined in favour of 
Athens, we feel so ourselves; but it amuses us to 
see that Mr. Cox is ever ready to question the accu- 
racy of this or that detail, except when it happens 
to tell against the Spartans. Such is the bit of 
gossip about the bribe received by Eurybiades be- 

fore he would consent to make a stand at Arte- | 
misium. Mr. Cox omits what Herodotus evidently | 
considered as some extenuation, that Eurybiades | 
supposed the money to have been sent from Athens: | 
he also omits the statement (though he alludes to it | 
in his dissertations), that Themistocles kept the | 
lion’s share to himself ; and he does not mention that | 
the entire story is discredited by Plutarch. Herodotus | 
is, on the whole, a very impartial writer; but, although | 
a Dorian by birth, he was thoroughly Ionicized. His | 
chief residence was at Samos, under the Athenian | 
supremacy, while he was collecting materials for the | 
national history, and he finally cemented them at | 
Thurii; and here again the Athenian faction was | 
dominant, until it was banished after the disasters | 
at Syracuse: his work, and probably his life, had | 





of the Great Persian War. 
The Worl: of God in Italy, detailing the Revival 


and Spread of Evangelical Truth in that Kingdom. 
By the Rev. W. Owen. (Shaw and Co.) Italy has 


| been awakened to a new life, She has thrown off her | 
| fetters, and has assumed the position and responsi- | 


bilities of a free nation. For the last three years 
the eyes of Englishmen have been directed to that 
country ; and we have regarded with almost feverish 
anxiety the struggle maintained there between des- 

tism and constitutional liberty. Already so much 
ies been accomplished, and the Italians have be- 
haved so nobly in their dire extremity, that we 
cannot doubt they will realize, ere long, the dearest 
wishes of their hearts. By the side of this political 
movement, and partly as the result of it, there has 
sprung up in the country a spirit of religious in- 
quiry. Under the aegis of a constitutional monarch, 
bibles can be freely circulated. Men are free to 
speak and to publish what they hold to be the truth ; 
and thus the principles of our English Reformers are 
disseminated in the country by men who distinctly 
reject the name of Protestants. The little volume 
before us gives a clear and interesting account of the 
reformation in Italy as it is now spreading under the 
laborious efforts of Mazzaretta, De Sanctis, Gavazzi, 
and others. Mr. Owen also runs rapidly over the 
ground so admirably covered by Dr. M‘Crie, and 
gives an account of the progress and suppression of 
that great religious movement which, in Italy as 
well as in other countries, signalized the sixteenth 


4 


cenvary. 
Essays, Ethnological and Linguistic. By the late 


been ended many years before. We cannot admit | James Kennedy, Ksq., LL.B., formerly Her Britan- 


that “his expressions (vii. 139) imply that his 
judgment on the paramount merit of the Athenians 
was extorted by his conviction of its truth against 
the sense of his own interest.” The passage referred 
to by Mr. Cox has been left untranslated by him ; 
it runs thus :—“ Here I feel compelled to declare 
an opinion which will give offence to most men [al- 
luding, no doubt, to the public of Greece, and not 
to the little settlement of Thurii] ; but still, as it 
seems to me to be the truth, I will not withhold it.” 
This is followed by a splendid eulogium upon the 
conduct of Athens; it may possibly have en- 
dangered his interests, but his words merely im- 


| nic Majesty’s Judge at the Havana. Edited by 
|C. M. Kennedy, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.) 
| The great men who were living before the Aga- 
| memnon seem to have been the chosen heroes of 

the late Mr. James Kennedy. The Phenicians and 
| the Pelasgians (much the same, according to his 

theories) loom large upon him through the mists of 
| uncertainty. The former founded the cities of cen- 
| tral America; the latter issued from Lydia to 
| civilize the barbarous and alien tribes of the 
| Hellenes, and passed over to Tuscany, where 
, their name of 7yrrheni, and the chastity of their 
' art-designs, are equally plain proofs of their Tyrian 


ply a dread of being charged with partiality | descent. Mr. Kennedy has no great respect for the 


as an historian. The eulogium itself we will 
quote, as a good specimen of Mr. Cox’s way of 
rendering Herodotus :—‘* And so it was that, if 
the Athenians had feared the coming danger and 
left their country, or, even without leaving it, had 
2a themselves up to Xerxes, none else would | 
ave dared to withstand the king by sea. And on 
the land, this would have been the issue: even if 
many walls had been raised across the Isthmus, the | 
monians would have been forsaken by their 
allies, as they yielded one by one to the Persians in 
theirships. And so, after doing brave deeds, they might 
have died nobly; or else, seeing all the others yielding 
to the Mede, would have done likewise: and so in 
both ways Hellas would have come under the rule 
of the Persians, for I cannot see how the Isthmian 
walls would have helped them, when the king had 
the power by sea. But now we may rightly call 
the Athenians the saviours of Hellas, for with them | 
was the scale of things to turn, And they chose that 
Hellas should continue free, and raised up and 
cheered all those who yielded not to the barbarian. | 
Thus, next after the gods, they drove away the | 
king, because they feared not the oracles from | 
Delphi, neither were they scared by the great 
i which were coming upon their country.” 
he history of Herodotus closes with the battle of 
Mycale. e wish that Mr. Cox had concealed 
some of his critical scepticism, and continued the 
simple narrative, and added a chapter on the con- 
ag" ag Greek literature. The exploits of Cimon 
in the Agean form a worthy supplement to Sala- 
mis; the name of Marathon is inseparably con- 
nected with that of Aischylus; and even poor rene- 
gade Thebes has a claim on our interest, for the 
sake of Pindar. Mr. Cox would have been happier 
among such subjects than among all his “historical 


Romans; indeed, he prefers the Ancient Britons. 
But wherever “ the significant syllable ‘Tur’ is 
prominent,” he recognises a hero race. The Basques 
are an off-shoot from the same favoured stock. 
Seriously, we are sorry, as Mr. Kennedy died be- 
fore he had set his facts and fancies well in order, 
that his son should have thought it a pious duty to 
collect these random essays. Those on the Ameri- 
can races appear to have been better digested, and 
are perhaps of some value. We may have been 
over-inclined to slight the “ethnological” portions, 
because of various “linguistic” frenzies; but for 


these we ought to make some allowance, the | 


steadiest sages being licensed to go wild now and 
then on philology. Not long ago, a learned weekly 


Review, on pretence of noticing Burnt Njal, spun | 
out a long genealogy for the verb to Kill, beginning | 


from the Icelandic skilja (to separate); this was 
ingenious nonsense. Mr. Kennedy, with more 


plump absurdity, derives it from the ee 


Neither of the philologues thinks it worth while 


to mention the word quell, or the kindred German | 


and Icelandic words qudlen and kvelja. Our author 
denies the connection between hat and the German 
hut, between sell and the Icelandic se/ja, and so on. 
His son informs us in a note that the Phenician 
amma and the Basque ama both mean mamma: we 


bishop Whately, who is Patron of the Association 

as well as one of the lecturers, and has been pub- 
| lished by the publishers to the University of Dublin. 
| The second lecture in the list is by Mr. Whiteside, 
| M.P., and is entitled “The City of Rome and its 
Vicissitudes.” It is characterized by much eloquence, 
| much sound sense, ‘and much that must have been 
| new information to the audience before which it 
| was delivered. We quote the following account of 
a visit paid by the lecturer to Turin for the purpose 
| of hearing and seeing an Italian Parliament, and 
| discerning, if he could, whether the members were 

likely to succeed in directing the counsels of a free 
| Government. “A more courteous body of gentle- 
| men,” he says “than the representatives of Italy, 
| it was never my good fortune to witness.” 


' “ Temperate in their discussions, obedient to their presi- 
dent, respectful to each other, they conducted their debates 
with the good feeling and good taste of men who had been 
accustomed to liberty all their lives. We are now witnesses 
of the vicissitudes of Roman history. The same idea re- 
appears after the revolution of ages in an assembly of Ita- 

| lians, amongst whom I understood that there was not a 

| single Protestant, and the idea is, that Rome would be 
again the capital of a united Italy. That idea was expressed 

| in their ancient history; and the notion of removing the 
seat of government from Rome would have filled an old 
Roman with horror : every spot in the city was consecrated 
in his affections ; and therefore, the idea lately broached as 
to Rome being the centre of power and authority, is exactly 
what would have been said 100 years ago. But, I must 
confess, that the idea should be received with acclamation 
by such an assembly of Roman Catholics was surprising. 
Curiosity induced me to ask a member of the chamber, but 
not an official, ‘ How is this to be accomplished? What do 
you intend to do with the Pope? ‘Oh!’ he said, * nothing 
to annoy him; we have the profoundest respect for his per- 
sonal dignity.’ ‘I must say,’ I said, ‘you have a peculiar 
way of showing your respect: you have taken from him his 
power, his provinces, his property; you have hemmed him 
in on all sides, and do you mean to say you have a profound 
respect for him?’ ‘Oh! yes, I will show you that we have ; 
our idea is, that the time has come for separating the spi- 
ritual from the temporal authority ;’ (and I have endea- 
voured to show you that in ancient times they were both 
separate). *Now,' I said, ‘what do you intend to do with 
his Holiness all the while; for so far as law is concerned, 
the territory is his by right, and how do you mean to take 
it?’ He replied: ‘We do not mean to expel him from 
Rome: no, no; we will give him all he can desire—palaces 
and money at his command for bis cardinals and for his 
priests; we wish him to remain in Rome, and govern the 
Church by his authority.’ 1 asked, ‘Is it as a Primate?’ 
and he said, ‘Something more than that.’ I added, ‘ Is he 
to issue his decrees?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And, supposing he does, 
what will you do with such decrees ; will you enforce them ?” 
‘No,’ he said. ‘Then you mean,’ I replied, ‘to leave it as a 
matter of opinion whether his decrees are to be obeyed or 
not?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘you are not so far from being 
a Protestant after all.’ ‘The Italian politicians do not intend 
to attack the dogmas of their Church; they disclaim all in- 
tention of repudiating the spiritual authority of the Pope; 
they say he is to be held in reverence; they only want him 
to give up all the territory he has, and to be at their dis- 
posal.” 

This is valuable testimony from an English states- 

man to the high bearing of a new and inexpe- 

rienced parliament; and the tone of Mr. White- 
side’s remarks, whenever he touches on modern 

Italian affairs, does not in the least degree tend 

to bear out the opinion, that has been more than 

once expressed, that the party to which he belongs 
| are averse to Italian unity. Amongst the lecturers 
are Archbishop Whately, “On the Jews ;” the Rev. 

James McCosh, LL.D., “On the Association of 

Ideas” (a popular exposition of a difficult subject) ; 

and the Rev. S. Haughton, Professor of Geology in 

the University of Dublin, “On Arctic Voyages ;” 

a very interesting 7éswmé of what has been done in 

Polar regions. 


The Circle of Christian Doctrine. A Handbook 
of Faith, framed out of a Layman’s Experience. 
| By Lord Kinloch. (Edmonston and Douglas.) We 

think we can scarcely err in assigning to this volume 
high and peculiar value. Lord Kinloch is one of 
| the judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland, and 





beg leave to add (not ironically, but in sober | his work is appropriately distinguished by the emi- 


earnest), that the Icelandic amma means grand- 
mother. 


| nent sobriety of its tone and the pure severity of 
| its style. It has that peculiar value which belongs 


Lectures delivered before the Dublin Young Men's , to any work where the author has calmly and ho- 


Christian Association in connection with the United | nestly put on record the result of the thoughtful 

Church of England and Ireland. (Hodges and | hours and varied experience of life. Written by a 

Smith). The Dublin Young Men’s Association is | layman, it possesses for laymen an especial value ; 

highly favoured. Here are ten lectures that have | and for the clergy, whose writings largely and ne- 

been delivered before it during the year just past, | cessarily partake of the literary and professional 
t 





some of which are the productions of men of mark | element, the worth and freshness of this volume will 
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have their own attraction. Lord Kinloch says, truly 
enough: “Theology is not religion; nor are theo- 


logical attainments a necessary measure of Chris- | 


tian progress. I believe there are multitudes of 
genuine Christians, and some of the very highest 


order, whose intellectual Christianity, if I may so | 
term it, does not rise above the simplest lessons of | 
childhood.” The book is written on, and exemplifies, | 


the position that “sound philosophy, true religion, 
and practical good sense are always identical.” It 
truly enough indicates the mischief that is some- 
times done to religion by religious phraseology, and 
points out the mistake: “So true to nature are the 
feelings of the spiritual life, that to make them un- 
derstood and appreciated requires little else than to 
adopt a nomenclature more familiar to the world.” 
The author's remarks on predestination are very sen- 
sible: “ He who finds difficulties about predestination 
an obstacle to his use of appointed means, will act a 


wise and rational part in discharging the subject | 
from his thoughts, and pursuing the very course he | 


would follow were the idea of predestination never 
once present to his mind. . . . Theology, asa science, 
contains many points of discussion with which prac- 
tical religion has no necessary concern.” His views 


on the question of the responsibility of man for his | 


belief, are also very pregnant: “He who, in a per- 
verse or trifling turn of mind, declares his disbelief 
of the fact, without any inquiry into the evidence, 
will rightly have his dissent from the common faith 
made the subject of moral blame. It may be that 
in strict philosophy the culpability does not lie in 
the want of faith, but in the want of faith’s prece- 
dents,—the want of candour, of humility, of serious 
reflection, of diligent inquiry. There may be ground 
in accurate metaphysics to remove the responsibility 
from belief itself, and to place it in those acts or 
omissions which form the preventives to belief. But 
practically the result is the same. At whatever 
point of the mental process a precise analysis may 
attach the blame, what the common judgment of 
mankind substantially does, is to condemn the indi- 
vidual for his unbelief.” 


Dinners and Dinner-Parties, (Chapman and 
Hall.) This is a highly absurd book. The author 
has probably a very good notion of cookery, but the 
professional portion of the work is of limited extent: 
his soul soars beyond cookery, and is rather erratic 
in its flights. He looks upon the subject mainly in 
an ethical point of view. He commences with the 
remark, which is startling if it is true, that in Eng- 
land two-thirds of the food destined for the human 
stomach are utterly wasted; his view of things in 
general is not encouraging. ‘“ There is scarcely an 
individual in the United Kingdom that is not the 
victim to dyspepsia, and consequently to misery and 
premature death, because the deputies that are ap- 
pointed by the housewives are wholly incompetent 
to prepare any food even for a hog.” The author 
sensibly remarks that hosts are great humbugs 
when they complain they cannot get good wine ; 
“if these impostors would only take the trouble to 
put their fists into the right pocket, and go to the 
right man, and pay the right price, they would get 
the right wine.” He treats the literature of cookery 
with much solemnity. Something ought to be read 
daily, and a catechism of the subject should be made 
out. He is very severe on the givers of bad dinners, 
and proceeds in the following questionable, or worse 
than questionable, manner. ‘‘ These impostor din- 
ner-givers begin by calling on the Deity to sanctify 
the filth they place upon the table, and end by 
turning up the whites of their eyes, calling on the 
Lord to make them truly thankful for the stuff they 
have received.” The author may be an authority 
about a dinner, but respecting “ grace before or 
after meat,” he does not seem to have a clear and 
simple notion. For the food, whatever it may be, 
whether that which richly cheers, or simply gives us 
strength to discharge life’s duties, we ought to be un- 
feignedly thankful tothe bounteous Giver of all good. 
To all real or pretended epicures we would recom- 
mend such a text as the following :—‘“ The meat for 
the belly and the belly for meats, but God shall 
destroy both them and it.” We are told to be very 
particular respecting cooks, but we are afraid the 
cook would scarcely feel flattered in being told 
that “her person ought to smell as sweet as a cow.” 


| and having laid down his doctrines, he forcibly 
adds, “ Your reward will be, at the very first in- 
cision of the carving knife, an inundation of gravy.” 
The book is one at which the philosopher, according 
to his mood, will be inclined either to laugh or ery. 


The Gorilla Hunters. A Tale of the Wilds of 
Africa. By R. M. Ballantine. (Nelson and Sons.) 
Full of improbable adventures, of wild escapades, 
of perilous chances, of pleasant jollifications, this 
book will take captive many a boy’s fancy, and give 
| many hours of quiet enjoyment during these Christ- 

mas holidays. We do not care to criticize a volume 
| of this sort. Let it suffice, that whatever its defects 
| may be, it is extremely entertaining and clever. Of 
| course, after the adventures of Jack Peterkin and 
| Ralph in the Gorilla country, no boy will ever dare 
| to doubt the absolute verity of M. du Chaillu’s 
| statements. 


We have received the following periodicals :—The 
Part for January of Cassell’s Family Paper ; 
Part 24 of Cassell’'s History of England; Part 34 
of Cassel?s Natural History ; Part 32 of Cassells 
Family Bible. (Cassell, Patter, & Galpin.)—— 
Beeton’s Illuminated Bible, Part 5; Part 1, of 
Beeton’s Dictionary; Parts 8 and 9 of Beeton’s 
Books of Home Pets; Part 4, of Beeton’s Book of 
Garden Management ; the No. for January of The 
Boy's Own Magazine ; No. 9 of The Boy's Own 
Library ; The January No. of the Lnglishwoman’s 
Magazine ; Beeton’s Christmas Annual. (Bee- 
ton.) Part 2 of Orley Farm. (Chapman and 
Hall.)——Part 11 of The Economic and Comprehen- 
| sive Dictionary of the English Language; Part 12 
| of Chambers’s Household Edition of the Works of 

Shakespeare ; Part 39 of Chambers’s Lucyclopedia. 
| (Chambers.)——Part 35 of Routledge’s Natural 
History. (Routledge.) 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Frorence, January 4. 
Tue first day of Carnival, according to due ecclesi- 
astical computation, is the 26th of December, the 
day after Christmas. But in practice the first of 
the year is considered such. And in Italy, as in 
France, the old Pagan festival of the “Capo d’ anno,” 
—the “Head of the Year” —or New Year's Day, quite 
eclipses the more modern Christian anniversary. In 
Florence the large colony of English (and recently 
of Americans also), who have made it now for 
several generations an abiding-place, has in some 
degree contributed to the more general keeping of 
Christmas as oue of the great holidays of the year, 
though it never is considered in any Catholic 
country, as with us, the greatest. But with the 
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Italians, the grand gala doings and celebrations 
are still always for the first day of the new year. 
No Italian wishes his friend a happy Christmas. | 
The universal friendly greeting is a “Buon Capo 
d’anno!” All the festivities, all the Court recep- 
tions, all the balls, all the interchange of gifts, are 
for the “Capo d’ anno.” “ Christmas-boxes ” suffer 
no defeasance other than nominal from the pre- 
ference given to the later festival. They only be- 
come New-Year’s boxes; and are an institution 
fully as well known, and universally observed in 
Italy as in any other country on the face of the 
globe. 

With regard to another of the social observances 
by which the New Year’s Day is marked in all parts 
of the Continent, we have, however, at Florence, a 
special and very laudable custom which is worth 
noting. All the Continental nations are perhaps 
yet more vigorous devotees of the card-leaving re- 
ligion than even we ourselves. And, above all | 
things, according to Continental etiquette, it is ab- | 
solutely necessary on New Year’s Day for everybody 
to leave their cards with everybody else with whom | 
they have even the slightest acquaintance or con- | 
nection. Ofcourse the bore and the trouble of this 
observance is extreme to all parties concerned ; of | 
course everybody would gladly rebel, but dares not 
against the invisible power which rules them with | 
an utterly memnaiiine and irremediable tyranny. 
But suffering “society” has in Florence entered 
into a very cleverly-imagined bargain with its tyran- | 
nical self. 

There is a very useful and excellent charity here | 
under the title of the Infantile Asylum; and so- | 
ciety proposed to itself,,and in consideration of the | 
manifest good to be done, and the infinite nuisance 
to be avoided, society determined to accept the pro- | 
position that every subscriber of afew pauls to this 
charity should be held and accounted to have duly 
visited and left cards on all his or their friends and 
acquaintances, and should be presented with a re- | 
ceipt in full for all the claims of society in this | 
matter in the shape of the publication of his name | 
in the lists printed for the purpose. On New Year's 
Day these lists, consisting of several columns of a 
large broadside, may be seen posted on all the most | 
conspicuous corners of the city ; and society, I pre- 
sume, deputes trustworthy persons to read them and 
ascertain that card-defaulters have duly paid their | 
commutation-fees. 

On New Year's Night, too, we used to have in 
Florence the first Court ball of the season; and 
there were certain politicians, chiefly in crinolines, | 
who were strongly opposed to the recent changes 
in Italy, under the idea that their “legitimate” 
sovereigns and their legitimate balls would perish 
together. By this time, however, these gloomy: 
anticipations have been happily dispelled. Florence 
has nit been deprived of her proper and accustomed 
allowance of balls. And the other night, the 
Marchese di Torre Arsa, the recently appointed 
Prefetto of Florence, gave a New-Year’s-Night ball 
in the magnificent suite of rooms in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, which might well compete, in all respects, 
with any of the old festivities at the Pitti. 

The rooms in which the ball was given are the 
splendid suite which used to be called the “Quartiere 
di Leone Decimo,” from having been inhabited by 
that Medicean Pope, when he was at Florence. The 
ball was an especially brilliant and successful one, 

the number of invitations having been very large, 
and the proportion of those present to the number 
of invitations issued having been unusually great. 
The English mustered in very great force; and the 
invitations to our countrymen had been distributed 


with such all-embracing liberality, that it may pretty | 


well be said that every English man or woman in 


Florence who wished to be present, was, or might | 


have been so, An unusually large number of the 
most aristocratic sections of the Florentine society 
was there, to mark the respect and kindly feeling of 
Florence for its new Prefetto. The Marchese di 
Torre Arsa, a Sicilian, is deservedly popular here; 
and the Marchesa was the other night welcoming 
her English guests with words and tones which 
—~ have led them to fancy themselves in May 

air, 

The ball was a successful one, in despite of very 
persevering efforts to spoil it on the pari of those 


| become a matter of course now, and nobody dreams 


who are anxious to prevent anything in Italy from 
succeeding, from a ball to a dynasty. The old 
stratagems that were tried on former occasions of 
the same sort, were once again brought into play. 
Nevertheless, our Florentine “codini” are still Flo- 
rentines, and accordingly do their treason and mani- 
fest their disaffection in a milder and more tolerable 
form than is the case in some other of the cities of 
Italy. Here our most rabid reactionists only threaten 
what they really do elsewhere ; and lies are reckoned 
on to do the work of stilettoes. No men are mur- 
dered in the streets of Florence. But as sure as 
Governor, or Prefect, or Majesty itself is about'to 
give a ball, we hear all sorts of stories of dreadful 
and multiplied assassinations. Some time back, | 
when the Governor was giving a ball at the Crocetta 
Palace, some bombshells were thrown in the course 
of the evening against the walls of the palace, and 
did break several windows on the ground floor, of 
which the guests dancing on the first floor knew 
nothing till the next morning. And since that 
time we are always told, on the eve of every state 
ball, that the most tremendous gunpowder plot per- 
formances are to come off on the occasion. It has 





of attaching any importance to such rumours. 
Quantities of arrests, it is whispered about, have 
been made; and the authorities are extremely 
afraid that there will be great disturbances in the 


city. But it is all now “connu! connu !” the 


“codini” can get nobody to believe them; and the 
utmost they can do in the way of marring the | 
festivities of their fellow-citizens, is to abstain from 
coming themselves—a piece of spite which, after all, | 
is voted not by any means to have any such effect. 

Our Carnival is to be rather a long one this year. | 
Some English readers may not be aware that the | 
| 


duration of it depends on the fall of the moveable 
festival of Easter; the time of festivity and frolic, | 
so called from the * farewell to flesh,” which every 
good Catholic should pronounce on the first day of 
Lent,—though in these degenerate days no soul 
dreams of doing so,—lasting from the day after 
Christmas day till midnight on the Tuesday night 
before Ash Wednesday. This year, Easter falls on 
the 20th of April; and our Carnival therefore ex- 


| tends to ten weeks. It promises also to be a bril- | 


liant one in Florence, despite the many circum- 
stances which must tend to make most Italian 


‘heads and hearts, that are worth anything, full of 


other matters than dancing, and fiddling, and mum- 
ming. But the foreign and cosmopolitan element 
in the society of Florence is so large, that the gaieties 
and Carnival gala doings depend rather on the ga- 


| thering of strangers from all parts of the world, 
| than on the genuine Florentine society itself. A 


brilliant Carnival at Florence means plenty of 
money-spending English, a large importation of 
wealthy Russians, perhaps a Spanish grandee or 
two, and a stray prince or so from some half mythic 
debatable land in the region of the lower Danube. 
To all these elements, a new one of very rich and 
fertilizing quality has been added in constantly in- 
creasing proportions of late years,—the American 
element. This is at present, as may be supposed, 
in somewhat less force than usual this winter ;— 
the Americans also having something else to think 
about than Carnival-keeping in foreign cities. Yet 
we are still not wholly without our transatlantic 
contingent; and I remarked several very lovely 
daughters of the deceased Uncle Sam, dancing as 
merrily as if that unfortunate old gentleman were 
alive and in health. 

In one respect our winter hitherto in Florence 
has been quite an excepticnal one, in that of 
weather. For several days in the early part of 
| December, we had a cold, thick, dark fog over the 
valley of the Arno, which really that of the Thames 
might have claimed as its own; a phenomenon of 
which “the oldest inhabitant” had never seen the 
| like in the bright “ city of flowers.” Since that, we 


| have had a very unusual degree of cold—hard frost | 


| for several days together. I have seen ice two or 
| three inches thick carried into the ice-houses, which 
| we shall be very glad of six months hence, but at 
| the making of which it has not been equally agree- 
able to “assist,” as the French say. ‘This severity 
of a Florentine winter, which is somewhat, but not 
very much, in excess of what we are used to here, 


except in continuous duration, astonishes new 
comers from England, who always seem to expect 
that in sunny Italy “ winter and foul weather ” are 
altogether unknown. Their Horace might teach 
our touring Oxonians and Cantabs better; yet the 
ordinary cold of a Florentine winter always seems 
to take English people by surprise. 

It is true, that old men in Florence assert, that a 
gradual and marked change in the seasons has taken 
place in Tuscany within the memory of man; and 
there are vindications of social habits and cus- 
toms which seem to confirm the assertion. It is 
curious to find, as is the case in many old Florentine 
palaces, fine suites of rooms, the best in the mansion 
perhaps, without the smallest preparation for fire 
from one end of them to the other. Something on 
this score may probably be set down to increased 
effeminacy and luxuriousness in the habits of life. 
Even to the present day Florentines whose tastes 
and manners have not been improved or corrupted— 
put it which way you will—by mixing with fo- 
reigners, are abstemious with regard to fire to a de- 


| gree perfectly astonishing to an Englishman. 


“Tt is mere modern effeminacy, this notion that 
it is necessary to have stoves in all your rooms,” 
said an old Florentine nobleman de vieille roche, 
and the owner of one of the finest palaces in 
Florence. 

“But how,” asked an English friend, “did your 
forefathers live in such rooms and in such weather ?” 

“Tf they found it cold, they sat in their cloaks !” 

“But in such weather as this,” urged the fo- 
reigner, “I should have thought such a provision 
against the cold of these vast rooms very inade- 
quate.” 

“Tf their cloaks did not keep them warm,” an- 
swered the old Florentine, “they used to go to 
bed !” T. A. T. 





SCIENCE. 

The Home of the British Soldier : General Re- 
port of the Commission appointed for Improv- 
ing the Condition of Barracks and Hospitals. 
Blue Book. 1861. 

Ir was one of the good results springing out 

of the Crimean war, and we are inclined to 

think (notwithstanding the immense cost at 
which it was bought) the greatest result, that 
we learned in the trials of that fearful period 

—the value, the inestimable value of a strict 

attention to the social condition of the men 

who have to fight for us, live for us under 
every vicissitude, and die for us at command. 

We learned in that struggle the startling fact 

that the battle-field is as nothing in the causes 

of mortality and degeneration when compared 
with the effects of those enemies in the sleep- 
ing room and the living room, and the diet, 
which in badly-arranged armies are ever pre- 
sent both in peace and war; and from the 
information we thus gleaned, we derived an 
inclination to effect improvements which have 
already tended not a little to the welfare of 
our troops both at home and abroad. 
Following upon the social disasters in the 
Crimea, we had forced upon us soon afterwards 
the horrors of the Indian campaign, and there- 
with a second chapter in the history of evils 
| arising from maladministration in what may 
well be called the domestic affairs of an army. 
| It was no new thing, that which was proclaimed 
respecting our troops in India, how they were 
decimated by want and disorder; for in 1853 
| Lord Ellenborough brought before the House 
| of Lords the fact, derived from reliable returns, 
that a regiment belonging to the East India 
service, even though it were never engaged in 
actual combat with living foes, required re- 
| newal each eight years. In 1854 Dr. Arnott, 


| of the Indian army, confirmed this statement ; 
and in 1855 Mr. Hugh Macpherson, in an 
‘ analysis of the returns of the Kuropean troops 
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serving in Bengal Presidency from 1846 to 
1854, showed to demonstration that the forces 
lost annually nine per cent. of their numbers ; 
a loss amounting to an annual average of 1759 
men out of 19,517, and to a gross total loss in 
the eight years of an army of 14,072 men out 
of a total of 156,139, including the additions 
of new men made during the same period. 
Further, he showed that of the army thus lost 
by death or invaliding, one-fifth were men 
under twenty-five years of age, one-fourth be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty, more than one- 
fifth between thirty and thirty-five, and a like 
number between thirty-five and forty ; so that 
less than half the men were invalided under 
thirty, while nearly three-fourths of the deaths 
took place also under that age. 

As showing how far the loss of men belong- 
ing to a regiment occurs proportionately from 
actual war, and from other causes, Dr. Arnott 
gave the statistics of one particular regiment— 
the Bombay Fusileers. On the 1st of April, 
1846, this regiment presented an entire strength, 
officers excluded, of seven hundred and ninety- 
one men. In the course of eight years it was 
joined by eight hundred and forty-five new 
men; and in the same time it lost seven hun- 
dred and ninety-six men, or five more than the 
original number. On a general estimate he 
calculated that the ordinary loss of his regi- 
raent, the numerical force of which was nine 
hundred and fifty-seven, was, annually, at the 
rate of one hundred and four per thousand—a 
loss equal to the entire absorption of the regi- 
ment in nine years and three months. In ad- 
dition to these facts, he showed that the deaths 
from wounds in the battle-field were little more 
than six per cent., as compared with deaths 
from other causes. A man of twenty-five in 
England might well, if able to enter her Ma- 
jesty’s service, think of the threescore years 
and ten to which, with ordinary prudence, he 
could reach in a variety of laborious occupa- 
tions; but transferred to the Indian life, in a 
European-Indian regiment, he might rest in 
certainty that at least the threescore would be 
rubbed out of the calculation. Such were a 
few of the facts and figures laid before our 
Government and people, ere yet the war-blast 
reached their ears; and in the piping times of 
peace the alarm was sounded to be heard not. 
At last came the crisis, and then the discovery, 
and then the indignation, and, in the end, even 
the reform. 

The first promise of an earnest determination 
to relieve the condition of the British soldier 
was given in 1858, in the publication of the 
Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the 
Army. This work, ponderous in its form as in 
its construction and in its matter, was of im- 
mense service, in creating not merely improve- 
ments, but suggestions for new inquiries: as 
& consequence we have at the present before 
us the volume named above, a general report 
from a Commission, elected and instructed 
by Lord Panmure, for a special national un- 
dertaking,—an Inquiry on Barracks and Mili- 
tary Hospitals. 

Following the report of the ‘* Royal Com- 
mission on the Sanitary State of the Army,” 
the Commission commences its labours by re- 
cording the fact, that the army is subject 
to a mortality over and above that prevail- 
ing among males in civil life. ‘The annual 
deaths among all arms of the service on home 
stations are shown to be 17°5 per 1000 per 
annum, as against 9-2 per 1000, which repre- 


sent the annual deaths among males of the | 
same ages, taken over town and country popu- | 


lation of England and Wales. An analysis of 
the diseases which has led to this high rate of 
mortality, demonstrated that the excess of 


a ] 





deaths was due almost entirely to zymotic 
diseases, such as fevers, cholera, diarrhoea, and 
to chest and tubercular diseases, such as con- 
sumption, &c. Seven-ninths of the entire mor- 
tality among the infantry of the Line were 
found to have arisen from these two classes of 
diseases ; and for each class the mortality 
among the infantry was shown to be more 
than double what it is among males of the 
same ages in civil life. 

With these facts before it, the ‘* Royal Com- 
mission” proceeded to make a general inquiry 
into those conditions of the soldier's life and 
service likely to have influenced his health so 
injuriously ; and among other causes assigned 
for the excess of mortality were sanitary de- 
fects in barracks and hospitals, such as over- 
crowding, defective ventilation, bad drainage, 
insufficient means of cooking and of cleanli- 
ness. But as the nature of the inquiry in which 
the Royal Commission was engaged precluded 
anything like a minute personal examination 
of either class of establishments, it recom- 
mended the employment of a second Commis- 
sion for the special purpose of examining into 
the sanitary condition of barracks and hospi- 
tals, and of devising means for removing any 
defects injurious to health, which further exa- 
mination might bring to light. 

Immediately on receipt of Lord Panmure’s 
instructions to thenew Commission it proceeded 
to arrange the manner of inquiry best adapted 
for enabling it to ascertain the sanitary condi- 
tion of all the barracks and hospitals, the im- 
provements of which were committed to its 
consideraticn. 

The new Commission considered it advisable 
to divide the inquiry into two parts,—one to 
be carried out by statistical returns, to be filled 
up by medical officers and barrack-masters, 
the other to be carried out by personal exami- 
nation and inquiry on the spot. Those in- 
tended to be filled up by barrack-masters re- 
lated to the position of barracks, the area of 
ground, the nature of the subsoil; the size of 
barrack-rooms and their means of warming, 
lighting, and ventilation ; the space and super- 
ficial area allowed per man ; the state of drain- 
age, water supply, cook-houses, ablution-rooms, 
latrines, and the like. 

From medical officers they obtained similar 
information in regard to hospitals, and the 
health of troops. 

While these returns were being prepared 
and sent in, the Commissioners proceeded to 
make a personal examination of the barracks 
and hospitals of the United Kingdom, begin- 
ning with those of the Metropolitan district, 
following out the examination in all the larger 
and more important barraeks, and reporting 


soon as possible in the form of interim as 
in order that the necessary works might be 
proceeded with at once. The total number 
of barracks to which their inquiry referred 
amounted to two hundred and forty-three, 
and of hospitals to one hundred and sixty- 
seven, distributed throughout the United King- 
dom, in the following proportions :—England 
—hbarracks, one hundred and_ seventeen ; 
hospitals, seventy-six. | Scotland—barracks, 
twenty ; hospitals, fifteen. Ireland—barracks, 
one hundred and six; hospitals, seventy-six, 
Of these they personally examined and re- 
ported for improvements one hundred and 
sixty-two barracks and one hundred aud four- 





teen hospitals. They also examined the camps 
at Shorneliffe and Colchester, and made a par- 
tial inspection of the camp at Aldershott. 

The remaining establishments to be inquired 


| into were eighty-one barracks and fifty-three 
| hospitals, nearly all of which were small, with 








accommodation for a few men only. Had 
they inspected these smaller barracks, together 
with the larger and more important ones, it 
would have occupied much time, better devoted 
to those establishments in which large num- 
bers of men were massed together, and where 
sanitary improvements were more urgently re- 
quired. 

In dealing with the whole question, the 
Commissioners divide their report into two 
parts, one referring to barracks and the other 
to hospitals ; in each part they devote separate 
sections to the following subjects :—1. The 
sanitary condition of each establishment. 
2. The sanitary works and improvements re- 
commended. 3. The steps which had been 
taken on their recommendation, the sums ex- 
pended, the works yet to be-executed, and the 
probable cost of them. 

The subjects discussed by the Commissioners 
are arranged in detail under the following 
heads :—Sanitary Condition of Barracks: po- 
sition and neighbourhood of barracks; con- 
struction of barracks ; cubic space per mau in 
barrack-rooms; state of ventilation and warm- 
ing in barrack-rooms ; state of water supply ; 
state of ablution-rooms ; state of accommoda- 


| tion for non-commissioned officers; state of 


| 
} 


| Improvements 


guard-rooms; state of canteens. 
recommended for 


Sanitary 
Barracks: 


‘improvements with reference to site and 


| diers’ sick wives and children. 


the results of their inquiry in each district as | 


construction ; diminution of over-crowding ; 
improvements in ventilation and warming ; 
improvements in lighting barrack-rooms ; im- 
provements in water-supply of barracks; im- 
provements in barrack drainage; improve- 
ments in ashpits, manure-heaps, and cleansing- 
improvements in ablution-rooms; improve; 
ments in barrack cook-houses. Sanitary Con- 
dition of Hospitals : position and neighbourhood 
of hospitals ; defects in plan. and construction 
of hospitals; cubic space per bed allowed in 
hospital wards; state of ventilation of hospi- 
tals; state of hospital drainage, &c.; state of 
ablution and bath aecommodation; state of 
hospital kitchens; state of hospital wash- 
houses; state of accommodation for medical 
officers, &c.; state of accommodation for sol- 
Sanitary Im- 
provements recommended for Hespitals: as re- 
gards position and construction ; diminution of 
over-crowding ; improvements in ventilation, 
warming, and lighting; improvements in drain- 
age, water-closets, and water supply, baths, 
and lavatories ; improvements in hospital kit- 
chens and wash-houses ; extended accommoda- 
tion for medical officers, attendants, &c. ; accom- 
modation for the sick of soldiers’ families ; pro- 
gress of sanitary improvements in barracks and 
hospitals. Sanitary Principles of Barrack, 
Camp, and Hospital Arrangement and Con- 


, struction: principles of barrack construction ; 





general sanitary principles applicable to the ar- 
rangement and construction of fixed camps; 
construction and arrangement of camp bar- 
rack-huts; temporary barracks and quarters. 
Hospitals: principles of permanent hospital 
construction ; block plans of different classes of 
hospitals; internal construction and arrange- 
ment of hospitals; general principles of con- 
struction for all hospitals; temporary hospi- 
tals; buildings occupied as temporary hospi- 
tals. 

Having completed their general account of 
the defects found in barracks, likely to operate 
injuriously on the health of the soldier, the 
Commissioners bring them together in a ge- 
neral summary for the sake of greater clear- 
ness. 

They notice in this summary, first, that in 
barracks occupying sites exposed to marsh 
malaria, or enclosed more or less among the 
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dwellings of the civil population, the inmates 
are exposed to the influence of impure air 
arising from neglect of cleanliness, nuisances, 
defective drainages, and obstructed external 
ventilation incident to the vicinity. 

They describe the existence generally of a 
want of uniformity of plan and an imperfect 
and irregular recognition of the necessity of 
arranging the buildings so as to secure free ex- 
ternal ventilation and sunlight to as large an 
extent as possible over the whole external sur- 
face of the barracks; consequent want of 
we og of plan, 

They point out defects in construction, and 
the agglomerating too large a number of men 
under one roof, and the piling of too many floors 
of building one over the other ; of back-to-back 
barrack rooms, with windows only on one side, 
an arrangement by which the ventilation of 
the rooms is impeded ; of the use of corridors 
for access, covering one face of the building, 
leading to a similar obstruction to the room 
ventilation ; of the use of internal corridors, 
dark and without sufficient ventilation in 
cavalry barracks, with the rooms opening 
right and left out of these corridors, an 
arrangement by which the rooms have win- 
dows on one side only, while the ventilation 
of all the rooms communicates by means of 
the corridors ; of constructing cavalry barrack 
rooms over stables, whereby the air in them is 
rendered fouland offensive ; of deficiency of light 
in cavalry barracks, and in ‘a number of infan- 
try barracks, from defective position of windows 
or deficient window space; ceilings too low 
in proportion to the superficial area of the 
floor ; ments constructed for, and occupied 
as, barrack rooms; barrack rooms with dark 
and unventilated corners ; buildings converted 
into barracks, although not originally intended 
for barracks, and not adapted for such pur- 
= from their position or construction, or 

th. 

Deficient cubic space in barrack rooms is 
another complaint urged by the writers, no 
systematic recognition of the relation of cubic 
space to ventilation, warming, and health 
being made; hence the great diversity of 
— in the amount per man allotted in 

ifferent barracks. In nearly all barrack rooms 
the cubic space allowed is much too small for 
health, and in many rooms the over-crowding 
is excessive. Misappropriation of barrack 
rooms also exists, leading to the cubic space 
being reduced below that fixed by regulation. 

In regard to ventilation and warming, they 
show that there is a total want of any roper 
systematic method. 


barracks, except from the occasional opening 
of doors and windows, and by the fire-places. 


The means for renewing the air in the other | 


barracks, with the sole exception of those pro- 
vided in a few rooms in three barracks, were 
totally inadequate for purposes of health, being 
either erroneous in principle, or inefficient in 
operation. 
missioned officers’ rooms, libraries, reading- 
rooms, and school-rooms, was equally marked, 
while the ventilation of the stables under the 
men's rooms was not sufficient to preserve the 
air in the rooms above from stable effluvia. 
The barrack-room grates are constructed on 
a pattern not admitting of economy of fuel, 
and are generally so placed as to permit most of 
the heat to pass up the chimney, while their 
heating power is insufficient for the combined 
purposes of warming and ventilation. 
In the water supply there are serious de- 
fects. An almost universal adoption of shal- 
low wells dug in the substrata of barrack yards, 


pits, ash-pits, and dung-heaps, allows, in por- | 
ous soils, the water to contract impurity. The 
use of underground tanks for storage renders 
the water also liable to impurity, besides that 
the supply for barrack purposes is intermittent 
and dependent on periodical hand labour. 
Drainage is equally bad. Surface-drainage 
exists close to barrack-rooms, especially in ca- 
valry barracks, and is rendered difficult from 
want of a smooth surface, arising from the use 
of boulder-stone pavements. The guttering 
is often bad from the same circumstance. Sur- 
face-drains are sometimes offensive from de- 
fects in them, and from the existence of open 
gully-grates too close to the barracks. ‘The | 


surface-drainage is deficient in many parade | 
and exercising grounds. Latrine drainage in 
the great majority of barracks is wanting. 
The present system tends therefore to the sa- 
turation of the ground with filth, endangers 
the purity of the wells, and pollutes the at- | 
mosphere within the barrack inclosure, and | 
often in the immediate vicinity of the barrack- | 
rooms. | 

The use of dung-pits and ash-pits in bar- | 
racks, where, on account of want of space, eo 
must of necessity pollute the air, together with | 
defective construction and want of drainage of 
both classes of receptacles, whereby they ac- | 
cumulate water and filth sometimes to a depth 
of several feet, are prominent evils; and the , 
lime-washing of the interior of barracks is per- 
formed at intervals of time too great for main- 
taining the healthiness of the rooms. | 

In the cook-houses many necessaries are ab- 
sent. With a very few exceptions, all means 
of cooking are wanting in barrack cook-houses 
except for boiling; and this is attended with a 
want of economy in fuel in using the existing 
boilers. In a few barracks, cook-houses are 
placed under barrack rooms, thereby occupying 
space required for accommodating men, and 
rendering the rooms above unhealthy from heat 
and smell. 

The defects thus pointed out in regard to 
barracks altogether, extend to particular parts. 
In the ablution-rooms, in the quarters for 
married non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
in the libraries, reading-rooms, and school- 
rooms, in the workshops, in the guard-rooms, 
and in the canteens, there are general defi- 
ciencies in respect to ventilation ; while in the 





} 
| 





No means of ventilation | 
whatever are to be found in the majority of 


Want of ventilation in non-com: | 


often at no grvat distance from stabks, cess- ' 


washhouses there is not merely a want of pro- 
per tubs for washing, but no means of drying 
or getting-up linen, leading, as consequences, 
to risk to the men’s health from damp linen. 
The further remarks, informations, and sug- 
gestions of the authors of the report in hand 
, are of such national importance, and withal so 
imperfectly known, that we need not apologize 
for deferring the consideration of them to a 
succeeding number. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


| December 30.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq., President, 
| in the chair. 


| . Henry Harben, Esq., was elected an Official Asso- 
| ciate; and Messrs. J. P. Bourne, T. Dence, J. N. 


| Smith, and §. C. Thomson, were elected Associates. | 


| The President announced the following us the 
| results of the examinations for 1861, viz. :—For the 
| Matriculation Examination, twelve candidates pre- 
sented themselves, of whom six passed, in the fol- 
lowing order of merit, viz. Messrs. J. N. Smith, 
D. H. Bumsted, F. J. C. Taylor, T. J. Searle, S. C. 
| Thomson, and M. P. Christie. For the second year’s 
| examination seven candidates came up, and of these 
| three passed in the order of merit indicated below, 
| viz. Messrs. W. M. Makeham, R. P. Hardy, and 
John Fintaison, The Examiners also record their 
opinion that Mr. W. M. Makeham passed a very 
good examination. Only one candidate presented 
himself for the third year’s examination, viz. Mr. 





Marcus Nathan Adler, M.A., who also passed with 
great credit. 

Mr. W. 5S. B. Woolhouse read a paper on “ Gom- 
pertz’s Law of Mortality, and the Dependence be- 
tween it and Simpson’s Rule for finding the value 
of an Annuity on Three Lives.” 

The next meeting will be held on Monday, the 
27th January. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


January 17, eight o’clock.—Professor Tyndall ; 
On the Transmission of Heat through Gases. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monpar.—Royal Geographical Society, 8}, at Burlington 
Jouse.—Narrative of an Expedition to the Anda- 
man Islands in 1857, by F. J. Mouat, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.G.S.—On the Trade of the Eastern Archipelago 
with New Guinea and its Islands, by A. R. Wallace, 
Esq., F.R.G.S, 

Tvurspay.—£thnological Society, 8.—On the Osteology and 
Dentition of the Andaman Islanders, by Professor 
Owen, H.M.R.S.L., &e. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Address on taking 
the chair, by Mr. John Hawkshaw, President.— 
Renewed Discussion on Mr. Bailey Denton's paper 
on the Discharge from Underdrainage, &c. 

Zoological Society of London, 9,—Professor Owen on 
the Aye-Aye of Madagascar; and other papers. 

WEDNESDAY.—Soctety of Arts.—Comparison of the Year 
1851 with the Year 1861, by Blanchard Jerrold. 

Tuvunrspay.—Linnean Society, 8.—Dr. Hooker on Weltwitschia 
mirabilis.—Mr. Bentham on /rocarpus.—Dr. Har- 
vey on Alge collected by Dr. Lyall, R.N., at Van- 
couver’s Island, &c. 

Chemical Society, 8.—On the Simultaneous Variations 
of Hippuric and Uric Acids in Healthy Urine, by 
Dr. Bence Jones.—On the Solubility of Sulphat 
of Lead in Hydrochloric and Nitric Acids, by Mr. 
G. F. Rodwell.—On a New Mode of effecting Chio- 
rine Substitutions, by Dr. H. Miller. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





MR. LAND’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, 


For some seasons the names and doings of the 
Sisters Marchisio have been kept before the public 
by foreign correspondents, and extracts from French, 
Italian, and Spanish papers. The various reports 
have been consonant aud eulogistic in the extreme. 
We have read that the appearance of these artists 
at the “ Grand Opéra of Paris” in the characters of 
Semiramideand Arsace, was an unparalleled success ; 
that Rossini himself was enchanted, and “that no 


, such perfect duet-singing was ever heard.” No 


wonder, then, that their first appearance in London, 
which took place on Thursday, the 26th of Decem- 
ber, was regarded as a musical event of importance. 
The audience, though not large, was thickly sprin- 
kled with the musical celebrities of the metropolis ; 
and, as a matter of course, the musical press was 
strongly represented. Of this, the first appearance, 
we will say. nothing ; it having been so amply dealt 
with by the daily Press, and with such unanimous 
and unqualified praise. The second appearance of 
those ladies took place on Saturday morning, when 


| they were accompanied by the pianoforte only, in- 


stead of a band, as in the first instance ; and a bet- 
' ter opportunity of judging critically was thereby 


biome for a band covers a multitude of sins. 


| When all has been so unanimous, so harmonious, 
| it is an unthankful office to let down the strings 
| that make such sweet music; but in candour, we 
| must say that the Sisters Marchisio fall short of the 
excellence with which they have been credited. 
;''hey have talent, but are not of the highest 
order, and their voices are not so superior as we 
had been led to expect. The music in Rossini’s 
Semiramide seems their chief favourite, and the 
duets “Serbami ognor” and “Giorno qd’ orrore” 
their greatest successes. Doubtless, they sing those 
duets well; but those who remember the manner 
in which the same compositions were interpreted 
by Grisi and Alboni at Covent Garden, will not 
have too high an appreciation of the Marchisios’ 
performance. The Sisters are earnest, but not remark- 
| able for sweetness of tone, tenderness of expression, 
‘ or finished execution, qualities that were su conspi- 
‘cuous in Grisi aud Alboni, and are so indispensable 
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to the music of Semiramide aud Arsace. Leaving 
the names of our Italian Prima Donnas out of the 
question, they who choose to look back a few 
seasons may remember the Misses Williams and the 
Misses Pynes as duettists, possessing better voices, 
execution, and precision than the Sisters Marchisio. 

Had they come among us without the preliminary 
laudation, and appeared without such a triumphant 
flourish, they would not have challenged these dis- 
advantageous comparisons. We were too late for 
the Quartet of Donizetti that headed the programme, 
and were just in time to find that Mr. Swift had 
achieved a success in Mendelssohn’s Lied, “ Breeze, 
could I thy pinions borrow.” Beethoven's “ Kreut- 
zer” Sonata was announced to be performed by Miss 
Arabella Goddard and M. Vieuxtemps, but only the 
“ Andante con Variazione” and concluding Presto 
were given ; to miss the opportunity of hearing such 
a composition performed by such artists was no 
slight loss, but as the programme was full an hour 
too long, the omission was judicious, and the two 
movements were given to such perfection, that it 
would be ungrateful to find fault. Mlle. Elena 
Conran deserves favourable notice for her delivery 
of the Romanza, “ Morro ... ma prima,” from Ver- 
di’s “Un Ballo in Maschera.” She possesses a 
powerful soprano, sings well in tune, and with 
good expression. This was succeeded by the grand 
Duo (Semiramide), “ Serbami ognor,” sung by 
Mile. Carlotta Marchisio (soprano) and Mlle. Bar- 
bara Marchisio (contralto), and received with ac- 
clamation. Signor Ciampi next appeared, and sang 
the Aria, “ Miei rampolli” (Cenerentola), with 
powerful voice and dramatic style. M. Ciampi 
possesses more confidence than refinement, his voice 
is not very sympathetic, his comic humour not hila- 
rious, Mlle. Dario sang the Rondo Finale (Son- 
nambula) with fair execution and good intonation, 
but she must develope a more powerful voice and 
cultivate her school, ere she is fitted to a compo- 
sition of that class. Mons. Lamoury performed a 
solo, by Servais, on the violoncello, and exhibited 
extraordinary dexterity, both of bow and finger; 
but his tone is small, and not of an agreeable 

uality. It is a somewhat singular thing that the 

ndon Press has treated this as M. Lamoury’s first 

appearance in England, whereas that gentleman 
performed in the concerts of M. Musard. 

The second part finished with the Quintetto (Se- 
miramide), “ Giuro ai Numi,” a most unsatisfactory 
performance, owing to the loud and coarse singing 
of the bass and barytone. 

The second part commenced with a performance 
on the harmonium, by Mr. Augustus Tamplin, that 
took the audience by surprise. With the harmonium 
it is usual to associate music of a slow, sombre, and 
somewhat monotonous character. Mr. Tamplin, on 
the contrary, gave a brilliant selection from Meyer- 
beer’s “ Huguenots,” in which the full orchestra, re- 
citative, solo, and chorus, were vividly represented, 
with character and contrast as welcome as it was 
unexpected. Perhaps the most interesting feature 


in this part was a new Duo, “Bolero,” composed by | 


Rossini, expressly for the Sisters Marchisio, which 
they executed with much character and brilliancy. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


The annual Christmas performance of the “ Mes- 
siah,” advertised for the 20th of December, but 
which was postponed in consequence of the na- 
tional loss, was given on Friday to a numerous 
and attentive audience. The aspect of the Hall 
was funereal in the extreme, every available space 
being hung with black drapery, bordered with 
white. In the left gallery an open book was dis- 
piayed, formerly used by Prince Albert, and bearing 

autograph. This gloomy appearance was well 
calculated to damp the spirits of an audience; but as 
it was a mark of reverence for the memory of one so 
coy eA esteemed, the effect was highly impressive. 

@ Oratorio, on the whole, was admirably repre- 
sented. The opinion lately expressed as to the 
improved state of the chorus was more than con- 
firmed ; and the band, under Mr. Costa’s admirable 
management, displayed the vigour of attack and 
delicacy of colouring that can only be gained by a 
combination of good materials with good direction. 
One of the interesting features of this performance 
was the first appearance of Mr. Henry Haigh in 
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Oratorio. Those who had heard his rich and mellow , his assistance virtue triumphs; the prince marries the 
tenor voice in other classes of music knew that as mermaiden, who for him forsakes her halls of coral, 
regards tone and intonation he had nothing to looking-glass and comb, to become a denizen of 
fear, but Handel’s music requires something more earth; and the two tyrants of earth and water are 
than a correct ear and fine voice. To speculate onthe signally discomfited. There are many good points 
probability of failure or success on such occasions is in this extravaganza. ‘The dialogue is throughout 
rather hazardous, and we heard prognostics dia- smart and pungent, pagel songs are ably parodied . 
metrically opposed, from persons considered equally (and well sung), and the scenery by Messrs, Grieve 
capable of judging. Mr. Haigh’s delivery of the and Telbin—by far the most truly artistic of our 
fine Recitative “Comfort ye my people,” assured | painters of scenery,—is admirable. In Comara’s 
his friends that their confidence had not been mis- | Marine Palace, by Grieve, a striking effect of dis- 
placed, but in the following Air, “ Every Valley,” . tance is produced, reminding us of some of Martin’s 
e was by uo means so successful, He began the | illustrations to Milton. Mr. Robson has a that 
movement too fast, and even then would not allow suits him ; and we have not recently seen him dis- 
the pendulum its full swing; in plain terms he play his powers of mingled extravagance and pathos 





hurried. A great deal of this may be fairly at- | to greater advantage than he does in his personation 
tributed to the nervousness consequent on a first , of the Irish piper. He sang a new comic song on 
appearance in such an important position. In the | the events of the day, which was, of course, rap- 
Recitative, “ All they that see him,” he recovered his | turously encored, A new comedietta, entitled 
repose ; and in the Air, “ Behold and see,” exhibited | “ Slowtop’s Engagements,” by Mr. H, S, Cheltnam 
qeaites of a very high order. Again, in “ But thou | is announced for Monday next. 
idst not leave,” the movement was taken too fast ; | 
| but as it has been fashionable for some seasons to | 
sing it at precisely the same time, for that he may | 


LYCEUM. 
The Lyceum Theatre is crowded nightly to wit- 


be excused. In the Air “Thou shalt break them,” 
less fitted to his voice than anything he had pre- 
viously sung, he was highly successful, probably 


in accord with his excitement. Mr. Haigh’s per- 


him a great acquisition to Oratorio. He has to ac- 
quire more repose and dignity, todo full justice to 
Handel’s inspirations ; but with such a voice and 
power of declamation, it will be his own fault if he 
do not take a high position as a singer of sacred 
music. Madame Guerrabella improved upon her 
first effort ; but we must hear her again before we 
can class her as a leading singer in Oratorio. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby fully supported her great 
reputation. It would be difficult to find a contralto 
combining so many excellent qualities. There are 
| few who have the voice, still fewer who possess such 
| judgment and musical knowledge. Her delivery of 
“He was despised” was impressive and finished, as 
usual, Signor Belletti sang the bass solos in a most 
able manner; and in the declamatory portions was 





not only energetic, but so articulate that every syl- 
| lable could be heard. “Thus saith the Lord,” and 
| “ Behold darkness,” that are often deprived of so- 

lemnity by a petulant or passionate delivery, were 
| declaimed by him with energy and dignity. In his 
| great song, with trumpet obbligato, “The trumpet 
' shall’sound,” he found a worthy coadjutor in Mr. 
: Harper, and the honours must be fairly divided be- 
| tween them. Mr. Harper has not the vigorous, de- 
fiant tone that his father possessed, but he is much 
more finished and refined. Mr. Brownsmith’s organ- 
playing was, as usual, a fine support to the chorus, 
and he confined the instrument to its legitimate 
use, playing with the utmost delicacy, and never 
| distracting the attention from Handel to the or- 
| ganist. Before the Second Part commenced, the 
“Dead March in Saul” was performed with great 
solemnity, as a tribute of respect to the memory of 
his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 


OLYMPIC. 

“The King of the Merrows, or the Prince and 
the Piper,” is the title of the new extravaganza at 
the Olympic Theatre, and is written by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand upon a plot of 


Teague O'Connor (Miss Hughes), is kept prisoner 
by a Danish usurper, who has seized his patrimony. 
He has fallen in love with a mermaid, Sabrina (Miss 
Cottrell), who is equally enamoured of him in re- 
turn; but who, having refused Comara, the King 
of the Merrows (Mr. H. Wigan), is pursued by him 
with unrelenting persecutions. The young prince 
is thrown by the usurping monarch into the sea, 
where his previous experience of tyranny is outdone 
by that he has to undergo as captive to the King of 
the Merrows. Sabrina, to rescue her lover, applies 
for assistance to Zephyrina (Miss Evans), the Gene 
of the Fairies, who sends to her aid Dan (Mr. Rob- 
son), an Irish piper and devoted adherent to the 
house of O’Connor, having bestowed upon his pipes 
the gift of causing all who hear them to fall into con- 
vulsions of dancing, or to take to sudden flight. By 





owing to the quickness of the movement being more , 


formance, though not altogether faultless, proved | 


Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s. | 
The scene is in Ireland, where the young prince, | 


| ness the new version of “ Little Red Riding Hood,” 
| which has been there produced with accessories on 
| a seale of unrivalled splendour. The piece is written 
by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, who has considerably 
| altered the old nursery tale on which it is founded. 
Miss Lydia Thompson is Little Red Riding Hood, 
and she is pursued by her foe, not in the “ grisl 
; semblance” of a wolf, but as a Baron Reginald de 
| Wolf (Mr. Warlow), who is determined to make 
| her his own in spite of her antipathy for him; he 
| is assisted by a familiar, a species of sham Mephis- 
| topheles, Diavolino (Mr. C. Selby); but Red 
Riding Hood has the more puissant protection of 
| the Fairies, who assist her escape ; and after she has 
| by their aid fled from England to Scotland, and 
thence to Ireland, and sung charming songs and 
| danced national dances in each, she at Tength 
escapes altogether from the clutches of her pur- 
suer, and is united to the youth she loves, Colin 
(Miss Cicely Nott). Not in this however, nor 
even in the acting of Red Riding Hood, consists the 
real attraction of the piece—the scenery is abso- 
lutely the most perfect that has ever been produced 
upon the stage; and the views of the Falls of the 
| Garrawalt, by Grieve, and of the Lakes of Kil- 
| larney, by Telbin, are the finest panoramic effects 
we ever witnessed. While making this admission, 
| we do however strongly protest against the manner 
| in which this scenery is introduced. The six views 
| of the Lakes of Killarney are gradually unrolled, 
| the whole display occupying a very considerable 
| time without the slightest of plot or inci- 
| dent to break upon them. In spite of their beauty, 
| then, the spectator feels that this is not the species 
| of entertainment for which he comes to a theatre ; 
| we have Panoramas plenty and of sufficient beauty 
for those who relish that order of entertainment, 
but scenery in a drama should and must never be 
| introduced but as an accessory to the plot ; and rapid 
"as have been the strides we have recently made to- 
wards constituting it the principal feature, there have 
' been few such bold advances as are made in the 
| present instance ; and it is all the more strongly to 
be protested against, as the exceeding beauty of the 
| scenes we witness renders it difficult utterly to con- 
demu what, in spite of antecedents at Drury Lane, 
| is a dangerous innovation. 





NEW ROYALTY. 

An Operatic Burlesque, in one act, by Mr. J. H. 
Tully, has been produced at this theatre, under the 
title of “The Very Earliest Edition of Il Trovatoie, 
or who Killed the ——?” What the name is that 
is left blank, we will not reveal, leaving curiosity to 
work as an additional spur to our readers to visit 
this elegant little theatre. The burlesque is 
throughout one of the broadest, and frequently 
causes considerable amusement; and in its course 
Mlle. Di Rhona introduces one of the most elegant 
of her celebrated national dances, La Servienne. 
The most amusing character is that of an addle- 
, brained gipsy woman of the Meg Merrilies stamp, 
_ who is well played by Mr. Worboys. Several popu- 

lar dances and airs are introduced. This is suc- 
ceeded by an original Farce, entitled a “ Nice Quiet 
Day,” in which Mr. Worboys appears as a gentle- 
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man who gets into trouble by a habit of carrying | 


about umbrellas to lend to ladies caught unex- 
pectedly in the rain. By this means he provokes 


the rage of a blustering colonel, to whose wife (Miss , 


Ellen Terry) he has lent, on different occasions, no 
less than seven umbrellas. The rage and noise 
which are made by the colonel, we suppose, cause 
the title of a “ Nice Quiet Day.” 


produced on Saturday. The orchestra has been 
rearranged, and though a little new to the work, 
promises to be a great improvement. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


Mr. Alfred Wigan has retired from the manage- 
ment of the St. James’s Theatre, which has been 
undertaken by Mr. George Vining. As was the 


case last year, the Christmas Extravaganza is de- | 


rived from classical sources, and is by Mr. W. 
Brough, one of the most successful writers of bur- 
lesque that we possess at the present day. It is 
entitled “ Perseus and Andromeda, or the Maid and 
Monster.” The burlesque is well done, and abounds 
with striking situations and happy allusions. At 
the opening of the play, Polydectes (Mr. ¥. Matthews) 
is in love with Danae (Mrs. F. Matthews), while 
Perseus (Miss Catherine Lucette), irritated at a 
slight put upon him by the King, vows to go in 
quest of the Goxgon’s Head. From this dangerous 
ourney his mother endeavours to dissuade him, the 
King encouraging him in hopes of a fatal issue to 
the quest, which will thus rid him of an important 
obstacle to his nuptials with Danae, Minerva (Miss 
E. Romer) however appears upon the stage, and 
presents Perseus with her shield and with other 
arms given him by propitious deities. Perseus 
then, accompanied by Dictys (Miss Kate Terry), 


undertakes the adventure, and is successful, though | 
n the stage, but | 


the action does not take place u 
is described by Minerva, who officiates as Chorus. 
The scene then changing, represents Cepheus, King 
of <Ethiopia (Mr. G, Belmore), with his Queen 
Cassiope (Miss Isabel Adams), bewailing with his 
court his submerged kingdom, and devoting his 
daughter Andromeda (Miss Herbert) to be devoured 
by the monster who is devastating his kingdom, 
and whose “insatiate maw,” as well as the wrath 
of Juno, can only be contented by the sacrifice of 
the royal victim. The next scene (a beautiful one) 
represents Andromeda chained to the rock wherefrom 
she is freed by Perseus. The Monster Hyleosaurus 
(Mr. J. Robins) appears, and a most tremendous 
monster he is. He is, however, in conformance with 
authority, slain by Perseus, who renders himself in- 
visible, taking advantage of this gift of invisibility 
not only to conquer the griffin, but to make amusing 
18s yg in his suddenly conceived affection for Andro- 
meda, King Cepheus returning, gives the hand of his 
daughter to her preserver, to the great chagrin of 
Phineus, a young A&thiopian exquisite, to whom 
she had been previously betrothed, but at whom 
she revolts for his cowardice. Phineus is now at 
the court of Polydectes, when Perseus returns, fol- 
lowed by Cepheus and Andromeda, in time to pre- 
vent the forced marriage of his mother’ to the 
tyrant. The latter, in rage at the unexpected in- 
terference, calls upon his guards to destroy the in- 
truders, when Dictys unveils the head of the Gor- 
gon, and the attackers are immediately converted 
into stone. This transformation was so sudden and 
effective as completely to startle the audience. 
Minerva now appears again, and matters are 
brought to a happy conclusion; Perseus and An- 
dromeda embarking upon a ship, on a beautiful 
view of which the curtain descends. Such is an 
outline of the plot of this extravaganza, which 
adheres pretty closely to the classic fable, and 
which, for genuine merit, is certainly inferior to 
none of the burlesques this season has witnessed. 
The acting was good throughout. 


STRAND. 


Another of Mr. Byron’s burlesque-extravaganzas 
has been produced at the Strand Theatre. It is en- 
titled “ Puss in a New Pair of Boots,” and we think 
in extravagance outdoes anything we have yet seen 
of the compositions of this most extravagant of au- 
thors. There scarcely appear to be any two words 
in the English language so dissimilar that Mr. 


We are glad to | 
see that a new operetta, music by Offenbach, will be | 


Byron cannot find some means of torturing a pun 
out of them ; and while the andience detects a play 
upon words in almost every line, he will find 
if he begins to “hark back” that an equal 
| number have escaped his apprehension. No very 
| marked points of novelty are introduced into this 
new version of “Puss in Boots.” Miss Saunders 
takes the part of Puss; Miss Ada Swanborough is 
| her master. Miss Fanny Hughes is the Princess 
| whom he marries, and Mr. Rogers is the King, her 
| Father, Tn this character he performs a clever, if 
| somewhat irreverent, parody upon King Lear. 

Mr. Clarke is an Ogre, who is in love with the young 
| Princess, and who frequently thwarts the schemes 
| which the ingenious Puss contrived for her master’s 
| aggrandisement. Add to this cast, Miss Fanny 
| Josephs as the benevolent Fairy, Mr. Danvers as the 
Ogre’s Wife, and supplement it with the usual 
| Strand scenery, and a ballet in which Miss Rosina 
| Wright appears, and we think our readers, who 
| have witnessed the_ acting of this well-known com- 
| pany, will be able to realize the nature of the per- 
| formance; and those who have not seen it, will 
| never be able to do so by any description of ours. 
| A new farce, entitled “John Smith,” is announced 
for Monday next. 


MR. MARK LEMON’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Mr. Mark Lemon’s entertainment, “ About Lon- 
| don,” as given at the Gallery of Illustration, Regent 
| Street, is likely to prove attractive. It is a pleasant, 
| rambling, gossiping chat about the great men who 
| have been born in, or whose names are for some par- 
| ticular reasons associated with, certain parts of our 
great metropolis. Concerning these he has many 
anecdotes, some old, some new, to give us; and 
from sources familiar to the scholar, but to the gene- 
ral public a terra incognita, he draws accounts of 
pageants, processions, amusements, and the like, of 
| our ancestors. The first part of the series of three 
lectures comprises Old London City Within the 
| Walls; Part 2 will include Old London City With- 
| out the Walls; and Part 3, London to Westminster. 
Chaucer occupied a prominent part among the great 
| men introduced in the first lecture; and a view of 
the interior of St. Paul’s, representing that great 
| rendezvous, in times past, of gallants, and cutpurses, 
and all that was vilest in London, was the most 
effective of the illustrations with which the lecturer 
| eked out his descriptions. The lecture is pleasantly 
| given, without any attempt at oratorical display. 
| During next week the second part, or London With- 
| out the Walls, will be delivered; the days being 
| Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, at hours 
| so arranged as not to interfere with the performances 
| of Mr, and Mrs, German Reed and John Parry. 








OBITUARY. 





Tae Lares Dr. Tuomas SournHwoop Samir, M.D. 
—Something more than a mere passing tribute of 
a paragraph is due, we feel, to the memory of so 
distinguished an author as well as so able a phy- 
sician as Dr. Thomas Southwood Smith, whose 
death is just reported as having taken place at Flo- 
rence on the 10th ultimo, after a few days’ illness, 
of bronchitis, at the ripe age of seventy-three years. 
He was born at Marstock, Somersetshire, early in 
1788, and first attracted public attention by a work 
written and published about the year 1814, entitled 
The Divine Government, which earned the high 
commendation of the poet Wordsworth, who writes 
as follows in one of his letters :—“The view which 
Dr. Smith takes is so consonant with the ideas we 
entertain of Divine goodness, that, were it not for 
some Scriptural difficulties, I should give this book 
my unqualified approbation.” The argument is, 
that it seems probable, judging by analogy, that 
pain is a correcting process, whether physical, men- 
tal, or spiritual, and that the whole human race 
will be finally saved. Having spent several years 
in the west of England, Dr. Smith married and re- 
moved to London in the year 1820, when he at- 
tached himself to one of the fever hospitals, and 
was before long ——_ Physician to the London 
Fever me 2 where he employed his leisure mo- 
ments in the composition of his Zreatise on Fever, 














which at once took its position as a standard work 
in the profession. We next hear of him as assisting 
in the foundation of the Westminster Review, to 
the first number of which he contributed the ar- 
ticle on the System of Education advocated by his 
friend, Jeremy Bentham. He now became a regular 
coutributorto the Westminster Review, and his papers 
on the anatomical schools brought the abuses of the 
old system of obtaining subjects for dissection pro- 
minently before the public and the Legislature. He 
reprinted the main part of these articles, under the 
title of The Use of the Dead to the Living ; and his 
arguments, it is well known, prepared the way for 
the passing of the present law, which has extin- 
guished the horrible traffic of the “resurrection 
men.” His next scientific labours were some ar- 
ticles on physiology and medicine, for a “Cyclo- 

dia ;” and soon afterwards he furnished his cele- 

rated treatise on Animal Physiology to the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The suc- 
cess of this work suggested the idea of treating the 
subject in a still more comprehensive manner; and 
out of this arose his Philosophy of Health, the work 
by which his name is most widely known, and 
which first 7 in 1834. Dr. Southwood Smith 
was one of Jeremy Bentham’s earliest and most 
promising disciples, and he attended him in his 
last illness. A characteristic anecdote is told of 
the dying philanthropist; it runs as follows :— 
During his last illness he asked his medical at- 
tendant to tell him candidly if there was any pros- 
pect of his recovery. On being informed that na- 
ture was too exhausted to allow of such a hope, he 
said, with his usual serenity, “ Very well, be it so ; 
then minimize pain!” In order to show the world 
his superiority to what he considered as the common 
ae of mankind, he left his body, by will, to 

r. S. Smith for anatomical purposes, requesting 
that after dissection his skeleton should be preserved, 
The Doctor fulfilled his friend’s desire, and delivered 
alecture over the dead body of his friend in the Webb- 
street School of Anatomy, June 9th, 1832. In 
1832, Dr. Southwood Smith was appointed one 
of the Central Board of Commissioners for inquir- 
ing into the condition of children and young per- 
sons employed in factories; and the joint report 
presented to Parliament by him and his colleagues 
led to the existing Factory Act, which both em- 
ployers and employed now concur in representing 
as one of the most beneficent measures ever passed 
by the Legislature. In 1838-39, Dr. S. Smith pre- 
sented official reports to the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners “On the Physical Causes of Sickness and 
Mortulity to which the Poor are particularly ex- 
mer and which are capable of being removed 
y Sanitary Regulations, exemplified in the Con- 
dition of certain Metropolitan Districts as ascer- 
tained by Personal Inspection.” This led to 
the appointment of a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1840, “On the Health 
of large Towns and populous districts,” which was 
followed in 1842 by the appointment of the Health 
of Towns Commission, In 1840, Dr. §. Smith was 
appointed one of the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the condition of children and young persons 
employed in mines, and in those manufactories 
which are not included under the Factories Act. 
The reports of this Commission were the first illus- 
trated reports ever published under the authority of 
Government, representing pictorially the subjects of 
inquiry ; and they produced such an impression on 
the public mind as led forthwith to the legislative 
restriction of the ages of children worked in mines, 
and to the banishment of women altogether from 
mining employments, In 1842 he took un active 
= in founding the “ Metropolitan Association for 
mproving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes.” 
In 1846, he was directed, as one of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary Commissioners, “to make special inquiry 
whether any and what means were requisite for the 
improvement of the health of the metropolis.” One 
of the results of his labours was the passing of the 
Public Health Act in 1848, under which was con- 
stituted the General Board of Health, of which body 
Dr. 8. Smith was a leading member. Here he la- 
boured to popularize and make familiar the grand 
coreg ask of be geome Health; and he succeeded, 
as is evidenced especially by the impression pro- 
duced by his Report on Cholera, and his two 
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Reports on Quarantine. The Board of Health has 
since been dissolved, and the original members have 
received pensions; Dr. Smith had the very inade- 
quate one of £300 per annum. He had recently 
been appointed a member of another Government 
Commission—‘“ The Sewage Commission”—the ob- 
ject of which is, to inquire into the best modes of 


dealing with the sewage of towns, and of utilizing | 


it, and also of arresting the alarmingly increasing 
pollution of the rivers of the country. In this in- 
vestigation he was to the last engaged. It is un- 
derstood that when death arrested his course, he 
was devoting his private leisure to the re-writing 
and completion of his Philosophy of Health, a work 
which has already numbered ten editions, but which 
is now out of print. 





MISCELLANEA, 


Shut your Mouth! has long been the expressive 
vulgarism in low society, warning the loquacious 
individual that he is usurping the whole of the 
conversation to the annoyance of the company. 
Henceforth, however, it is to be the pass-word of a 
new philosophy. George Catlin, the great Indian 
traveller, who many years ago exhibited a number 
of strange Objibeway Indians in Piccadilly, has just 
written a book to prove that most of our diseases, 
and physical misery, are produced by not keeping 
our mouths shut when we breathe. The title of 
this curious book is The Breath of Life, or Mal-Re- 
spiration, by George Catlin. The golden sentence, 
Mr. Catlin informs his readers, which should be in- 
scribed on all bed-posts is, “ Shut your mouth !” 

Bibliotheca Scaccariana is the title of a very 
curious and extensive catalogue of works relating to 
Chess, just published for circulation amongst old 
book dealers, by Messrs. Triibner and Co., of Pater- 
noster Row. This list contains the titles of nearly 
eight hundred books, all bearing upon the subject. 

The extraordinary demand that existed for print- 
ing papers in October last, just after the removal of 


the duty, has since been followed by a corresponding’ 


dulness. Fully one-third of the cheap periodicals 
tbat started up three months ago at one penny and 
a hepeny, have ceased to exist. 

“When doctors disagree, who shall decide?” 
We have just received the two Jast numbers of the 
oracles of the book trade—the Publishers’ Circular 
and the Bookseller. With respect to the import 
book trade in the United States, the former re- 
marks :—“ Our advices from New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, prior to receipt of the demands 


of our Government arising out of the ‘ Trent’ affair, | 


report the book trade prospects as encouraging. 
The scarcity of American reprints during the year, 
and the absence of large importations, has kept the 
market comparatively clear, and there was now a 
very brisk demand for the best books. The book- 
sellers are in good spirits, and to the present time 
we have not heard of a single disappointment on 
this side in the receipt of remittances due.” The 
Bookseller counsels its readers in these words:— 
“The state of the book trade in and with America 
is such that we cannot recommend any houses in 
England to extend their business in that direction, 
even if the next steamer should bring news that all 
danger of war is at end. The book trade of the 
United States is at a dead lock ; several of the im- 
porting houses have'transshipped English books to 
this country to realize whatever they may fetch ; 
and there is every probability that advantage may 
be taken of circumstances by some of the most un- 
wg to repudiate payment altogether. Those 

nglish houses most intimately connected with the 
States, even at the present time, find it next to im- 
possible to get a settlement, and as the difficulty 
may be said to have scarcely commenced, it requires 
but small prescience to foretell its increase.” Now, 
both these statements, notwithstanding their con- 
trariety, may be said to represent the recent result 
of the dealings of our two largest American export 
and import publishing firms. From our own know- 
ledge, we should certainly sign the latter paragraph 
as exhibiting the general condition of the export 
book trade (so far as the United States are con- 
cerned) in London at the present time. 











Some time ago, a large Boston publishing firm 
found it to their account to dispatch to this country 
the junior partner as their resident representative, 
for the purchase of “ advance sheets ” of new books, 
unpublished manuscripts, &c. During the recent 

| political difficulties this gentleman has had nothing 
to do, and from the metropolis he has gone to re- 
side in a quiet country village, where he lectures to 
i the villagers, and passes his time in the best way 
he can. 
| The want of space prevented our giving, in last 
week's issue, a summary of the more interesting 
features of the sale of the books constituting the 
library of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., 
| author of the JHistories of South Yorkshire, Hallame- 
| shire, and other well-known antiquarian books. 
| better working library for an active genealogist and 
| topographer we do not remember to have seen for 
{along time. There were the best privately printed 
| works on family history and biography, with a 
very valuable collection of English genealogical and 
| heraldic books, a large gathering of glossarial, 
dialectic, and other philological- works, rare old 
missals, a series of the rd publications, valuable 
county histories,’collections relating to Shakespeare, 
and some interesting manuscripts: touching one of 
these we shall have something to say presently. 
The appearance of the library was not very remark- 
| able ; indeed, the dingy covers of the books would 
| have misled many persons as to the value of their 
contents. A gentleman remarked within our hear- 
ing, that the more handsomely bound works, and 
those of a general interest, had been retained by the 
family as memorials of their late owner. The sale, 
which lasted four days, and contained 1214 lots, 
produced the sum of £1105. 0s. Gd. Amongst the 
books disposed of we may enumerate Gent’s (the 
quaint old York printer) “ Historical Antiquities, or 
Ancient Glories of Yorkshire,” a printed poem of 
one hundred and four pages, which produced 
£3. 12s. 6d.; Collier’s “Catalogue of the Early 
English Literature at Bridgewater, House,” £5. 9s. ; 
Godfrey Higgins’s (the extraordinary and original 
thinker of the last generation) “Celtic Druids,” and 
Chapter I., Book VI. only of his “ Anacalypsis,” 
produced respectively £3. 11s. and £2. 2s.; a stained 
copy of Davies’ “ Scourge of Folly,” £7. 10s.; Har- 
bert’s “ Prophesie of Cadwallader, 1605,” £7. 7s.; the 
“Record of the House of Gournay,” by D. Gurney, 
Esq., £21. 10s.; “ Hor Marie Virginis,” printed 
by Simon Vostre in 1497, £10. 15s.; Hunter’s 
| “South Yorkshire, with Manuscript Additions by 
| the Author,” £43; “King’s Vale Royal of Eng- 
| land, 1656, £5, 12s, 6d.; “ Heures & ]'Usage de 
| Rome,” printed by Godard in 1513, £11; 
“London Directory for 1677,’ a most inter- 
esting little volume, being the eailiest known 
list of the merchants and traders of London, 
and the identical publication which led to the dis- 
covery of the thoroughfare in which Alexander 
| Pope’s father carried on business, and the house in 
| all probability where the poet ‘was born—sold for 
| £9, 9s. [We wonder this tiny book has not 
| been reprinted; how singularly it compares with 
Kelly’s enormous publication for the present year !] 
“History of the Mansell Family,” £3. 10s.; 
Hartshorne’s “ History of the most noble Race of 
Percy,” a splendid privately printed volume, £10; 
Napier’s “ Notices of Swyncombe and Ewelme,” a 
handsome unpublished volume, £8. 10s.; a reprint 
of the First Edition of Shakespere’s ‘ Hamlet,” 
(one of the forty copies taken off at the desire of 
the late Duke of Devonshire, under the superinten- 
dence of J. P. Collier, Esq.), produced the extra- 
ordinary price of £6. 6s.; another reprint (also for 
the late Duke of Devonshire) of the Second Edition, 
sold for £8; “ The Scrope and Grosvenor Roll,” in 





£8. 10s.; “ Thought-Buoks, and Anecdotes of my 
Contemporaries ” (“some very amusing,” the cata- 
logue informs the reader), sold for £25. 10s.; and 
“Biblia Versificata,” a manuscript, stated to be by 
“Walter Hotham, an hitherto unknown English 
Poet of the XV. Century,” produced £21, being 
rensonan by Mr. Boone,—probably for the British 

useum. We have a question to ask the con- 
ductors of this sale. Why was this manuscript, 
which never belonged to Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., in- 
cluded in the catalogue as one of his literary relics ? 





2 vols., £7. 10s, ; “ Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families,” | 


| The Catalogue, as issued by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, states that it is a list “of the Valuable 
Library of the late Rev. Jos. Hunter, comprising 
interesting works, &c.; a/so some valuable Manu- 
scripts, including ‘ Biblia Versificata’” &. We 
thought we remembered the quarto manuscript di- 
rectly we noticed it at the Sale. Upon examining 
it more closely, we discovered it to be the identical 
manuscript sold on Friday, the 18th October last, at 
Mr. Hodgson’s sale-room, at the corner of Chancery 
| Lane. It there formed part of “the extensive and 
| valuable Library of the late Thomas Raw, Esq.,” 
| and was numbered 1494 in the sale catalogue, and 
| was described in this unpretentious manner :—~ 
“* MS. on Vellum, neatly written, 108 leaves, 8vo, 


A | half bound, n. d.” It sold for £3. 12s. and was 


purchased by the son of the late Mr. Thorpe, the 
antiquarian bookseller, who occasionally buys such 
| speculative lots. So far so good; up to this point 
there can be no reasonable complaint; if Mr. 
Hodgson chooses to catalogue in a rough manner, 
and sell cheaply, it is no business of ours. When, 
; however, this same manuscript is taken to another. 
| sale-room, inserted in the library of a great and re- 
| spected literary man, catalogued in a highly de- 
jeans manner (one page and a quarter), as one 
| of the treasures of the late gentleman, and realizes 
{ the sum of £21, we think we should not be doing 
| our duty if we did not at least lay the simple facts 
' before our readers. 


Captain Mayne Reid, the best writer of boys’ 
books that we possess, is about to commence another 
new tale of Western adventure, in Cassell’s Family 
Puper. The title will be “The Maroon.” Itisa 
| singular fact that this Englishman’s stirring tales of 
Indian life are more read in the United States than 
any similar fictions by American authors. ‘They are 
all published in a large, awkward, double-column 
size by Peterson, of Philadelphia, at twenty-five 
cents each, and may be obtained at most of the 
“ Stores” in the Western and Southern backwoods. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe will now finish the story of 
The Pearl of Orr’s Island in the above penny illus- 
trated paper. 

It has long been expected by many persons, that 
the active part taken by Mr. Charles Wentworth 
| Dilke in promoting the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
|and in so zealously assisting the Society of Arts, 
and the Horticultural Society,—in all which insti- 
tutions his late Royal Highness took such a lively 
interest—would, at no distant day, be rewarded by 
a baronetcy. Although not yet announced in the 
Gazette, we learn from an evening contemporary 
that it is Her Majesty’s intention to confer the dis- 
tinguished title upon this gentleman. 

We copy the following statement concerning the 
success A the Liverpool free libraries from the 
Liverpool Albion :—“ From the interesting and ela- 
borate report of the Manchester Free Libraries, re- 
cently published by Mr. Smiles, the principal libra- 
rian, it appears that from the five libraries, includi 
the Reference Library at Campfield, the number o. 
| books issued daily throughout the year at all the 
establishments is 1369 volumes. At the two Liver- 
vee Lending Libraries, irrespective of the ‘Brown 
| Library,’ the issues per diem is 1580 volumes, or a 
| daily excess of 211 volumes over those of Manches- 
ter. There are at present 9700 volumes lent weekly 
at these lending libraries, to 9020 active borrowers. 
On the day following the funeral of the late Prince 
| Consort (the libraries being closed on the Monday), 
| we learn, from Mr. Roulston’s monthly report, that 
| no fewer than 1875 persons applied to have their 
| books exchanged, and 5250 volumes were passed 
| through hands, and regularly booked and credited, 
| in the space of ten hours, thus averaging through- 
| out the entire day 525 volumes per hour, or at the 
rate of nearly nine per minute. It is pleasing to 
know that our local free libraries stand at the head 
of all similar establishments, and, it is believed, are 
unequalled for efficiency and usefulness. They are 
carrying on a most important and praiseworthy work 
—improving and elevating the sear taste, and plac- 
ing within the reach of the humblest the means 
of self-culture.” 

Of Gustav Freitag’s famous Pictures of the Ger- 
man Past, the third edition’ has appeared already. 
A continuation, under the title of New Pictures, 
has just left the press. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL, 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
A NEW SERIES COMMENCED WITH THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY, 1862. 











TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS the ART-JOURNAL of 1862 will be, in all respects, a NEW WORK, and to them it is 
recommended on the following grounds. It will contain— 


A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 


“ENGRAVED IN LINE BY EMINENT ENGRAVERS FROM WORKS BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Some of these selections have been made from Public Galleries, others from large and important Collections, but the greater number have been obtained 
from the comparatively small, though rich and varied, collections of private gentlemen—“the merchant princes” more especially, who have, of late 
years, been the chief patrons of British Art. 

A SERIES OF 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, IN THE NATIONAL COLLECTION. 


THESE ARE ALL LINE ENGRAVINGS BY THE BEST BRITISH ENGRAVERS. 


TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES, PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, 
BRITISH ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, ; 


AND VARIOUS ARTICLES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF THE HIGHEST ATTAINABLE MERIT. 


It is, and has long been, the only Art-JourNat in Europe: it contains information, carefully sought and skilfully condensed, 
upon every topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the Arrist, the SrupeNnt, the AMATEUR, and the ConnoIssEuR; 
while, as a chronicler and teacher as regards the numerous and important branches of Art-manufacture, its utility has been ad- 
mitted in every manufactory of Great Britain, in our Colonies, and in America, as well as in several cities of the Continent. 





DURING THE YEAR 1862, 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Will be issued with the Ant-Journat, in Monthly Parts—each part consisting of twenty-four illustrated pages, containing about one hundred and twenty 
engravings. No extra charge will be made for the Art-Journat containing such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required for the introduc- 
tion—with critical and explanatory notices—of any object of Art engraved. It is quite as much a duty to give the utmost possible publicity to a production 
that, while conferring honour on its producer, may act as a teacher of others, as it is to exhibit it ; we have not, therefore, thoughi it just to demand pay- 
ment for such publicity. 

No doubt there will be many to whom the Art-Journat will thus be recommended ; rightly directed efforts to advance any beneficial public undertaking 
are sure to be, in some way or other, rewarded, and we have reasonable expectations that the circulation of the Art-JourNat will thus be increased. 

The Art-JournaL Intusrrarep CataLocvur will thus be a report of progress, a volume of suggestions, a teacher from the lessons of many master-minds, 
and an enduring reward to those who labour for renown as well as for the ordinary recompense that is expected to accompany desert. There is no topic con- 
nected with the Arts, either “Fine” or “ Industrial,” in which the public is interested, or requires information, that does not receive consideration and 
comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. Its extensive circulation is the result of a large expenditure of capital, 
which has been continually increased, year after year, so as to augment the value of the Journat, and secure its hold on public favour. 

In the improvements they project, the Proprietors will be largely aided by the abolition of the duty on paper; the whole of the work will be 
printed on fine paper, and will he among the best examples of the printer’s art. 

The works to be engraved will be selected from the best contributions of the leading manufacturers—not alone of England, but of the World; they 
will be carefully drawn and engraved by the best wood-engravers. In a word, every possible effort will be exerted to place the Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of 1862 among the most remarkable, excellent, and permanently useful productions which that Exhibition will call into existence, as 
the Art-JournaL In.ustraTeD CaTaLoGuE oF 1851 undoubtedly was, in reference to the Exhibition of that memorable year. 

Subscribers will be justified in expecting a work of greater merit, interest, and value than the Art-JourNAL ILLustRATED CATALOGUE OF 1851, inas- 
much as the experience then obtained will guide and determine arrangements for the Catalogue in 1862. Yet it cannot be presumptuous to state that 
its production was one of the most enduring of the benefits derived from the Exhibition in 1851—/forty-five thousand copies of that Catalogue were 
printed and circulated ; it made its way into every _— of the globe, and it has continued ever since to act as “a pattern-book,” not only in remote and 
comparatively uninstructed districts, but in “Works” that flourish in our great manufacturing cities and towns. 

In 1839, when the Art-JourNaL was commenced, the Art-industry of England was utterly inactive, and the public had no faith in the home 
productions of the workshop or the loom. We have exerted ourselves in every possible way to show “the commercial value of the Fine Arts;” to 
make manifest that in reality “beauty is cheaper than deformity ;” and we have the happiness to know that the Manufacturers and Art-producers of 
Great Britain are aware that long anterior to the memorable year 1851, we had been earnestly, zealously, and continuously working as pioneers to 
the great army of all ranks by which the Victory was to be won. 

Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of the Art-Journat be relaxed. The Editor, and his 
many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the growing intelligence of the age ; 
to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and the Artisan: making it not only a record of all 
“mews” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on 
the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information and instruction as may advance the great cause of Art—teaching, while 
gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of pleasure and enjoyment. 





LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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